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THE CHURCH NEEDS 
PIONEERS, NOT PILLARS 


. . « forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. —Philippians 3:13, 14 


ype story is told of an old deacon who at 
prayer meeting invariably closed his testi- 
mony with the words, “I may not be making 
much progress, but I’m established.” Not long 
afterward, this pillar of the church was found 
in his sulky, the wheels of which were up to the 
hubs in mud. A fellow churchman who had 
often listened to his testimony could not resist 
saying with a smile, “Well, deacon, you're not 
making much progress, but you're established.” 

Sometimes I think we do valiant servants of 
the Christ a disservice when we call them “pil- 
lars of the church.” For what the church really 
needs is pioneers, not pillars. We know that 
Jesus did not rest his case with the pillars of the 
church of his day. He sought out pioneers in- 
stead. 

In every church, I dare say, there are those 
who are worshipers of the status quo. There are 





the ones who say, “We never did it this way 
before.” “It was good enough for our fathers, 
why isn’t it good enough for us?” “Why bother 
to change?” 

Now, there is a place for tradition. To change 
an established practice just for the sake of 
change is not good sense. If improvement is 
uncertain, it is folly to upset what has given 
satisfaction in the past. But where progress can 
be made it is worse foolishness to continue in 
the old way. 

Note now that this applies not only to church 
buildings and to church programs but just as 
forcefully to individual life. The New Testa- 
ment makes it clear that we are expected to 
grow in the faith. We are all pupils in the school 
of Christ; the very word disciple means “learn- 
er.” There carn be no such person as a fully 
grown Christian, for no one of us has arrived. 
We are simply on the road. To imagine our- 
selves as being established in the faith is danger- 
ous business. 

So the inspired writer of Philippians ad- 
monishes us to press on to the mark of our 
high calling in Christ Jesus, until we measure 
up to the stature of the fulness of Christ. 


—CLARENCE A. WRIGHT 
Pastor, Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Where Protestantism is Failing 


« Do you feel that Protestantism is 
taking as seriously as it should the 
deep concern over almost world-wide 
denial of the sanctity of man, in which 
denial the four principal factors are 
atheism, Communism, race prejudice, 
and fascism? 

Being in love with the Church, I am 
profoundly worried over the lack of 
pointedness and of specific objectives 
in present-day Protestantism. Paul spoke 
of “the sword of the spirit.” This sword 
must, in such a day as this, be a flaming 
sword and a sharp sword. But it seems 
to me that Protestantism is not wielding 
any sword at all. When John Mackay 
said that ours is “a balcony religion,” 
he meant that we have largely with- 
drawn from life’s arena and are content 
to let our faith operate within the com- 
fortable walls of nice churches. Elton 
Trueblood is right that most of us are 
like spectators, quite content to sit in 
comfortable pews and listen to sermons 
and participate (weakly) in the singing 
of hymns. Let us be more specific: 

Protestant men are generally staying 
away from politics, with the result that 
local politics in our leading municipali- 
ties have an awfully bad odor—an odor 
which is strong enough to reach to the 
federal level. My hat is off to a notable 
exception—Dan Poling. 

Not only are most Protestants indif- 
ferent to the unspeakable evils of the 
liquor traffic, but an enormous number 
of them not only condone it but en- 
courage it. 

As to the issue of race prejudice, the 
sword of the Protestant spirit is so dull 
that the Protestant church policy on the 
whole does not differ greatly from a 
policy of segregation. 

A true spirit of evangelism is miss- 
ing. It simply is not customary for the 
average Protestant to speak to another 
about Christ. 

The world must have the impression 
that the sword with which Protestant- 
ism fights Communism is a terribly dull 
and ineffective sword. 

Our giving shows no real sacrifice and 
therefore no deep concern. The average 
Protestant probably does not give over 
two or three per cent of his income to 
the Church. As a result there is cheap- 
ness throughout the Church—low sal- 
aries, worn carpets and draperies, un- 
painted edifices, torn hymnals, meat- 
loaf and cole slaw dinners. I have eaten 
eleven and a half miles of church meat 
loaf and enough cole slaw to equal 
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in cubic volume several haystacks. 

The tragic disclosures at West Point 
are symptomatic of a general moral let- 
down which is evident in nearly all 
areas of life—broken homes, dishonest 
city governments, character assassina- 
tions, low moral standards in high 
places. Am I wrong that the Church 
does not seem to be belligerent in at- 
tacking these basic evils? 

Most serious of all, the average Prot- 
estant cannot even explain what Prot- 
estantism is. It is so disgracefully easy 
for people to join the average church 
that the majority join without having 
a real appreciation of the seriousness of 
the step or of the obligations that go 
with it. How in the name of goodness 
can we expect people to give sacrificially 
to a cause which they cannot even de- 
fine? How can we expect the sword of 
the spirit to be sharp when church 
members are exceedingly vague in their 
own minds as to their faith and as to 
the specific goals of the Church? 

My earnest plea is for a sharpening 
of the sword of the spirit. For it is just 
as true today as it was in Paul’s day 
that we wrestle not against mere flesh 
and blood (if we had only soldiers to 
defeat we could defeat them), but we 
wrestle against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. These are 
terrible adversaries, and they cannot be 
defeated with dull swords or with a 
vague faith. 

—Wixesur La Roe, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


‘The Great Flood’ 


« Apparently through an oversight the 
name of Potwin Presbyterian Church 
was omitted from the list of Topeka 
Presbyterian churches housing evacuees 
during the recent flood in Kansas and 
Missouri (“The Great Flood,” P. L., 
Aug. 4, p. 16). Our people worked so 
diligently that we feel some mention 
should be made of our church. 

Also, we thought you might be in- 
terested in a race relations experience 
which was our privilege during this 
time. No one questioned opening the 
church to evacuees, but the people were 
a bit surprised to find that of the sixty- 
one evacuees assigned to us the first 
night, forty-eight were Negroes. Not 
much was said about it, however, and 
certainly no distinction was made in 
treatment. We were a bit fearful when 








A NEW TESTAMENT 
YOU’LL TURN TO 
TWICE AS OFTEN 


For 14 years Bible scholars worked at the 
most exciting job in the world—a new trans- 
lation of our Bible. The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament has now 
been published. 

These men knew that in the 300 years 
since the King James translation, dramatic 
discoveries of old documents have shed 
new light on the Scriptures. The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament is 
based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some more ancient than any previ- 
ously known. In a sense, this new version is 
really our oldest New Testament—and it is 
far more accurate and easier to understand. 

Obscure, old-fashioned phrases are gone. 
Direct, understandable language quickens 
each verse to glorious meaning .. . yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. Even the type is easier to read. 
Familiar margin-to-margin printing makes 
this New Testament as legible as any pop- 
ular book. You'll find it such a delight to 
read you'll turn to it twice as often. 

The Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Two million copies havealready been 
sold. Get yours at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street « New York 17, N. Y. 
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the first white family assigned had a 
deep southern accent, and were grateful 
when the best of feeling was maintained 
throughout the six days they were to- 
gether. 

On Sunday we invited the group to 
worship with us, and later one Negro 
family . . . gave us an insight into their 
calm attitude toward their loss. As one 
man expressed it, “God sometimes sends 
these trials to test us, and while we 
have lost a lot, we still have our faith 
in him. That is the most important thing 
a man can have. And through this we 
have found a lot of wonderful friends 
in this church.” 

I think all of us who worked with 
these evacuees came to appreciate the 
faith of some of our Negro brothers in 
a new way. Some of our people, who 
had a preconceived idea about Negroes, 
were gratified to find how fine these 
folks are. We are all happy we had this 
opportunity to serve in this capacity. 

We have a flood relief committee 
at work in our church, and an offering 
has been received to assist our own 
people and those of our other Presby- 
terian Churches in Topeka in the gi- 
gantic work of rehabilitation. 

—Ravpu A. STRONG 


Pastor, Potwin Presbyterian Church 
Topeka, Kansas 


More on Marriage and Divorce 
« The attitude expressed in the 
Reverend William Bell’s letter, pub- 
lished in the August 4 issue of P. L., 
shows how so many people whom the 
Church might aid and enfold are, in- 
stead, alienated. Jesus also taught for- 
giveness, compassion, and love. . . . Does 
Mr. Bell realize that marriage can be 
a life which the deepest religion cannot 
make liveable? . . . Too few pastors have 
either the desire or the ability to teach 
as Jesus taught. . . . If Mr. Bell would 
look, he would find it easy to locate 
those who have found a completely sat- 
isfactory life through divorce and _ re- 
marriage. ... Mr. Bell did not offend me 
personally. I have had twenty-eight 
idyllic years with my first and only wife. 
—C. L. ARNOLD 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Correction 
The picture on page twenty-eight of 
the August 4 issue, showing a traditional 
family supper followed by missionary 
education, was incorrectly identified as 
being at the First Church in Wooster, 
Ohio. It should have been Westminster 
Church. Associate editor William Alrich, 
as an undergraduate at Wooster, at- 
tended both churches, and in a nostal- 
gic glow he became confused. 
—THE EDITORS 
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Generally speaking, generalities 
fail to tell the whole truth. To 
generalize is to descend from fact 
to speculation. The light-minded 
indulge in this dangerous sport 
too frequently. “All ministers are 
alike”—there never was such a 
wild oversimplification. Observ- 
ers know that no two preachers 
are alike. 


Another dangerous half-truth 
needs exposure: ‘Preachers 
know nothing about handling 
money.” That certain members of 
the cloth are like that we will 
admit. But generally speaking, 
this generalization is false. If the 
ordinary layman had to live ona 
preacher’s salary, he would be 
frantic. To rise to particulars, we 
affirm the truth that thousands of 
ministers display remarkable 
skill in managing their financial 
programs. 
And the word particular reminds 
one of the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund. It cannot be regarded 
as just another life insurance 
company. It deals with particular 
people, and for 234 years has 
served their needs so well that its 
friends are numbered by the 
thousands and are found in all 
parts of the country. Its remark- 
able standing proves that par- 
ticular clergymen appreciate this 
particular kind of help. 
If you are a minister planning for the 
future, cut the clipping and send it today 
to 

THE PRESBYTERIAN 

MINISTERS’ FUND 

Main Office, 1805 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

(7 branch offices from coast to coast) 
An Interdenominational Life 
Insurance Company for 
all Protestant Ministers. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President. 

Please send me information about: 

Protection 

[] Retirement income 

[] Juvenile Insurance 

[] Family Income 

Name ..... eoccee cecee 
Address ceccccccccccece 
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Status of the Pastor’s Wife 


It is belittling a minister of God to say 
of him that his success or failure in the 
ministry has been due to his wife. The 
position of the minister's wife in the 
church ought to be no more than that of 
any other conscientious woman of the 
church. Fundamentally a minister's wife 
is like a doctor’s wife, or a lawyer’s wife, 
or a college professor's wife, or any pro- 
fessional man’s wife. Her husband, like 
a doctor, or a lawyer, or college pro- 
fessor, has devoted years of his life to 
study and preparation for his calling. 
And just as a doctor's wife ought not to 
be expected to share with her husband 
in the practice of medicine, or the law- 
yer'’s wife share with her husband in the 
practice of the law, neither should a 
minister's wife be expected to share with 
her husband his responsibilities in carry- 
ing out his ministerial vocation. 


A minister’s wife has had no call to 
the ministry such as her husband has 
experienced. Neither is she called to a 
church by the congregation. She re- 
ceives no salary, she enters into no con- 
tract with the church. Her position is, 
as I have said, no more than that of any 
consecrated woman of the congregation. 

Having accepted these presupposi- 
tions as to my status, I have found great 
pleasure in being mistress of a manse. 
It is a position yielding many satisfac- 
tions. Among the highest of these is the 
satisfaction one receives in meeting and 
knowing many grand people, self-sacri- 
ficing, generous, and noble. 


I should like to leave a word of ad- 
vice with young ministers’ wives just 
entering on their new life. Be yourself. 
God has given you special gifts: use 
them wisely. Whether it is the gift of 
singing, or teaching, or sharing experi- 
ence, or exercising sympathy, use the 
gift. And don’t be too much disturbed 
over criticism. Don’t get upset overt 
what people say about you. I am re- 
minded of a story about a ministers 
wife who, after listening to a talebearer 
talk for a long while on what people 
were saying about her (i.e. the min- 
isters wife), replied, “That doesn’t 
annoy me. You see, you hear only about 
the faults of one person. In my position 
I have to listen to the faults of five 
hundred persons, namely the whole con- 
gregation.” 

By Mrs. Lou Wallace Gade, Forest Park Church, 


Forest Park, Ill. Reprinted by permission from the 
magazine for pastors—Monday Morning. 
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Harold R. Martin 


In this issue we bring a story of 
corporate worship in the church, “A 
Congregation Discovers Prayer,” 
by Harold R. Martin, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Bloomington, Illinois, a member 
of the Department of Evangelism of 
the National Council of Churches, 
and former moderator, Synod of 
Illinois. 


The Reverend Robert H. Heinze, 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s Associate 
General Manager, originally came 
to the magazine as an editor. But 
after only eight days in the editorial 
department, he was made manager 
of promotion. Now, after four years, 
Bob steps back into the editorial 
circle just long enough to do “Mr. 
President,” page 10. The only 
member of the staff who had been 
to every meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, he 
was the logical choice to get the 
story of its president, David Proffitt. 

Bob says he approached the 
Proffitt home in Maryville, Tennes- 
see, with some trepidation, for he 
was placing himself in the hands of 
one of “The Dirty Dozen,” a group 
of twelve Maryville businessmen 
noted for their bizarre practical 
jokes. But not only did his four-day 
visit with Mr. Proffitt pass without 
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Robert H. Heinze 


misadventure, it afforded Bob his 
first opportunity to ride a Tennessee 





walking horse—a coveted experience 
among horsemen, which he is not. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Like its founder, the Christian 
Church stresses helping people with 
their personal troubles. In our day 
such problems as nervous tension, 
inadequate self-confidence, destruc- 
tive feelings of guilt, and emotional 
immaturity seem more prevalent 
than ever. A series of articles on 
THE COVER these subjects will begin Septem- 
ber 29. 
Rally Day is coming around once 
This picture of David Proffitt at one more—September 30, to be precise. 
of the two farms he operates as a From time almost immemorial this 
hobby was taken by the advertising red-letter day has signaled among 
manager of Proffitt’s Department Protestants the beginning of the 
Stores, Frank Clark. Another pic- academic year in Christian Educa- 
ture might have been obtained a tion. Many church school teachers 
few minutes before this one was and teachers of teachers have de- 
taken, when Mr. Proffitt, Mr. Clark, voted their summer vacations to 
a farmhand, and P. L.’s Bob Heinze preparing for this day, and an 
were straining to push the tractor, article will describe the training 
the motor of which had failed, into they were given in the Leadership 
position for this cover photo. Training Schools. 
5 
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God’s Gentleness with Doubt 


HE BIBLE lays great stress upon faith. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
read: “Without faith it is impossible to 
be well-pleasing unto him; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that 
seek after him.” Jesus emphasized the 
importance of faith when he said, “If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move; and nothing shall be impossible 
untp you.” Faith is basic in the Chris- 
tian religion, “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 

And yet how tenderly the Scriptures 
seem to deal with people in time of 
doubt, times when their faith has wav- 
ered! Jesus met hypocrisy with scathing 
denunciation; but with troubled souls, 
torn by misgivings, he was so gentle. Is 
there a reason for this? Is it because 
Jesus understood how ignorant, con- 
fused, perplexed, and thwarted people 
really are in their darkness as they 
desperately seek the light? 

To the stubborn Pharisees Jesus said, 
“Ye are of your father the devil . . . for 
he is a liar. . . . But because I say the 
truth, ye believe me not.” But to his 
disciples in their perplexity he said, “Let 
not your heart be troubled: believe in 
God, believe also in me.” 

Jairus came to Jesus with the plea 
that Jesus heal his little daughter. Jesus 
went with him, but on the way was 
delayed by a woman who sought heal- 
ing. A messenger arrived with the crush- 
ing word that it was now too late; the 
child was dead. To the hopeless father 
Jesus said, “Fear not, only believe.” 
Jesus would nurse into a flame even a 
spark of faith almost smothered by fear 
and doubt. 

When Jesus and his three disciples 
came down from the mountain after his 
transfiguration, they found a desperate 
father with a demoniac son. He came to 
Jesus and cried, “If thou canst do any- 
thing, have compassion on us and hel 
us.” Gently Jesus said to him, “If thou 
canst! All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” The father could only cry, 
“I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
Jesus healed his son. 

One of the greatest evidences of 
Jesus’s tenderness toward those who 
were struggling with doubt was after 





his Resurrection. Risen from the dead. 
why should his followers have doubts? 
Yet how gently he probed the minds of 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus! 
“O foolish men, and slow of heart to 
believe in all that the prophets have 
spoken! Behooved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things, and to enter into his 
glory?” 

When Jesus appeared to the Twelve 
after his Resurrection, Thomas was not 
with them. The report that Jesus was 
alive seemed to him an idle dream. In 
his despair and unbelief, wanting to be 
convinced, he declared that before he 
could believe that the crucified Jesus 
was alive, he must touch the prints of 
the nails in his hands and probe the 
wound of the spear in his side. 

When Jesus again appeared to the 
Twelve, Thomas was there. Would 
Jesus rebuke him for his unbelief? Can 
you imagine his gentleness, and yet his 
quiet admonition, as he said to Thomas, 
“Reach hither thy finger, and see my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
put it into my side: and be not faithless 
but believing.” And then, thinking of 
later generations, he said, “Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

We must not excuse ourselves for our 
stubborn doubts. Jesus “upbraided his 
disciples for their unbelief and hardness 
of heart.” But the cry, “Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief,” falls upon 
sympathetic and understanding ears as 
we turn to God with our longing to know 
him, whom to know is life eternal. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 3:1-8. Satan plants seeds of 
doubt. 

Second Day: Genesis 12:1-9. Life a venture of 
faith. 

— Day: Exodus 4:10-17. Moses distrusts him- 
self. 

Fourth Day: Exodus 5:15-23. Moses is discour- 
aged. 

Fifth Day: Deuteronomy 34:1-8. Moses sees the 
fruits of his faith. 

Sixth Day: Judges 6:11-16. Gideon’s self-distrust. 

Seventh Day: I Kings 19:1-8. A brave prophet is 
discouraged. 

Eighth Day: I Kings 19:9-14. God’s still small 
voice. 

Ninth Day: I Kings 19:15-18. 
up his task again. 

Tenth Day: Hebrews 11:1-12. 

Eleventh Day: Mark 5:21-24, 
only believe.” 

Twelfth Day: Mark 9:14-29. 
unbelief.”” 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 24:13-32. “Slow of heart 
to believe.” 

Fourteenth Day: John 20:24-31. “Be not faithless, 
but believing.” 


The prophet takes 


Faith exemplified. 
35-43. “Fear not, 


“Help thou mine 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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ITORIAL COMMENT 


EUROPE NEEDS MORE THAN GUNS 


We are having to foot the bill for arming the nations 
of Western Europe because they have not the economic 
strength to arm themselves. Their tragedy is that just 
as they came in sight of more normal living, thanks to 
the aid from Marshall Plan funds, coupled with their 
own heroic exertions, they were called upon to give up 
this hope in order to rearm against Soviet aggression. 
The result has been that, even with continued economic 
assistance from the United States, their living standards 
have gone down. Inflation has become aggravated in 
France and Italy; the British have tightened their belts 
and are eating less meat. Nor is there any immediate 
prospect of measurable improvement even if American 
economic aid is continued. Rearmament means that 
resources badly needed for civilian consumption must 
be diverted to the manufacture of weapons. 

As these lines are written, influential voices are 
being raised in the American Congress calling for further 
reduction or even elimination of economic aid to our 
allies in Europe. If economic aid is denied or measure- 
ably lessened, it means that Europe will be reduced to 
still lower living standards; and, as General Eisenhower 
has warned, the whole defense program will be placed 
in serious jeopardy. Economic distress gives the radical 
agitator his day. The swiftest way to give the Soviets 
a bloodless conquest of Europe would be to permit the 
economies of those nations to collapse while we were 


rearming them. To arm a nation that is on the rocks 
economically is like putting boxing gloves on a sick man. 
At worst it might turn out that we would be arming 
Russia free of charge, for if any of these nations should 
go Communist there is no question as to what use would 
be made of the arms. 

Regardless of what action Congress may by this 
time have taken, we need to give serious thought to 
what is involved in that action. For some strange reason 
it is easier to secure huge appropriations for weapons 
of destruction than to secure relatively small sums to 
relieve human distress. We are all too ready to listen 
to those who liken the latter to a “great game of give- 
away.” It is, in fact, no more a game of give-away to 
send our allies bread than to send them weapons. 

There is no great mystery in the rapid spread of 
Communism. Borodin, who introduced Communism into 
China, gave away the secret: “We capitalize discon- 
tent.” Communism can take root only in a sick society. 
The defeat of Communism challenges our compassion, 
our willingness to get under the great burden of human 
suffering and help bear it. So long as more than half 
the world is desperately hungry we shall continue to 
have Communism or some other sociological monster 
breathing down our necks, even if Stalin obligingly 
commits suicide and the men of the Kremlin are de- 
stroyed. —PauLt CALVIN PAYNE 


AN ETHICAL CODE FOR OUR PUBLIC SERVANTS 


Stirred by the revelations of the Fulbright and 
Kefauver committees, a subcommittee of the Senate 
chaired by Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, has been 
studying legislation to implement the resolution adopted 
last March “under the prodding of Senator Fulbright.” 
This resolution sought “to strengthen the faith and con- 
fidence of the American people in their government by 
assisting in the establishment of higher moral standards 
in the official conduct of the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. 

The resolution, according to Washington reports, 
has been treated as a huge joke in some quarters and as 
a bit of starry-eyed idealism in others; but the conviction 
of Senators Fulbright and Douglas that something must 
be done to restore confidence in the integrity of the 
government is not to be brushed off lightly. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer is quoted as 
having said that any public servant who must look up 
his code of ethics to find out what is proper or improper 
for him to do is too innocent to be around Washington. 
“If he does not know that it is improper for him to accept 
a gift, no finding or supervision by a commission will 
educate him. If he is willing to accept a gift, even 
though it is improper, any suggestion from a commission 
he will regard with derision.” 

Supposing Mr. Sawyer had said that any physician 
who must look up his code of ethics to find out what is 
proper or improper for him to do is too innocent to be 
in the medical profession. The respect which this pro- 
fession has earned for itself is based in no small part 
on the fact that the doctors are known to have and to 
enforce a code of ethics that dates back to Hippocrates. 
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Such a code constitutes the tradition and atmosphere 
within which a profession operates. 

Not only so but there are methods by which the one 
who is willing to‘violate an ethical code can be effec- 
tively restrained from holding that code “in derision.” 
Mr. Philip Willkie, who served as counsel for the Doug- 
las subcommittee, has submitted a proposal looking to 
this end. He proposes that a court of ethics be estab- 
lished which would be empowered to make findings of 
unethical conduct in cases involving government officials 
and that the members of this court be taken from the 
ranks of retired federal judges, thus removing them 
completely from political coloration. Since these draw 
their full pay on retirement, the administrative costs 
of such a court would not be much. The teeth in the 
Willkie proposal are in the provision that findings of 
unethical conduct on the part of government officials 
shall lead to their dishonorable discharge and they may 
not again serve in public office. 

There have always been many men who have con- 
ducted themselves with honesty and itegrity in public 
office, but the findings of the Douglas committee indi- 
cate that there are others who need the bracing of an 
articulate ethical code. If a high tradition is called for 
in the armed forces, certainly it is mandatory for the 
civilian officials under whom the armed forces serve. 
The adoption of a code of honor is no reflection upon 
any profession or organization. On the contrary, such 
a code provides effective and helpful inside braces 
against the terriffic outside pressures to which all who 
hold positions of public trust are subjected. 

—Paut CALVIN PAYNE 

















A Congregation 
Discovers Prayer 








EMEMBER the midweek prayer 

meeting? We used to gather in 

the church on Wednesday or 
Thursday night at 7:30 and have some 
opening hymns, prayer, Scripture read- 
ing, and a discourse by the pastor. Then 
some long and short prayers offered by 
members of the congregation, and, after 
a closing hymn, the benediction was 
pronounced. 

Many people there? Well, there used 
to be quite a roomful in the sanctuary 
or in the parlor of the church—mostly 
older people, of course, as my memory 
goes. 

In most of the churches I hear about 
now, the prayer meeting has died a 
natural death. And somehow _ that 
doesn’t seem right. Corporate prayer 
has always been an integral part of the 
practice of Christianity, used to be 
called the thermometer of the spiritual 
life of a church. As I read my history, 
the times when the church was the 
powerhouse of a community were the 
days when considerable stress was laid 
on corporate prayer. Without this, it’s 
as though the lines were down and the 
spirit of God not coming through—the 
Church looks then pretty much like a 
man-made affair, surprisingly good at 
times, but unhappily devoid of that 
miracle-working quality God _ talks 
about in the Bible. 

The congregation of which I am 
pastor has worked out over the past 
years a method of keeping in touch with 
the source of our guidance and power— 
the method is prayer groups. While less 
formal and institutional than the old 
prayer meeting, our practice of group 
worship seems to retain all the vitality 
of the midweek meeting at its best. 

It all started some years ago when a 
group of young people came to the 
pastor and asked if they couldn't be 
more a part of the church than they had 
been. After some discussion one of the 
youths suggested: “Let’s get together 
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and pray about this. Let’s see what God 
wants us to do.” A group of earnest 
young people—just an even dozen—met 
at the manse after the young people’s 
meeting the next Sunday night. We 
toasted some marshmallows around the 
fireplace, munched popcorn, and talked 
freely. “I like that idea of asking God 
about what ought to happen in our 
church and what we can do,” volun- 
teered one of the fellows. A girl who 
was a vivacious leader of her crowd 
socially, said, “Why not try meeting an 
extra time during the week for an hour 
and really get down to some praying? 
I don’t know how to pray very well, but 
if our preacher will help us, we could 
learn.” 

The others nodded. Naturally, I was 
delighted that these high-school stu- 
dents were thinking of squeezing an- 
other hour into their schedules to learn 
to pray together, and I promised to 
meet them any time they set. 

“How about Saturday mornings at 
seven-thirty?” 

It took me a moment to recover from 
that, but I promised to be with them 
on the dot. 

For two whole years that crowd— 
never more than fifteen—met faithfully 
at that hour. We made a pledge, as we 
began this group, that we would each 
read our Bibles and pray every day. 
Then one of our questions after we got 
started each Saturday would be: Have 
you read your Bible and prayed each 
day? Each would give an account of 
himself. Then we would repeat Scrip- 
ture verses that meant a lot to us; and 
I would talk to the group briefly about 
such subjects as how we Christians 
might deal with moods, or how our faith 
fits in with tempers or dishonesty. Then 
we would all kneel for prayers. 

There has never been any interrup- 
tion of that prayer group for youth in 
these more than fifteen years, though 
the hour of meeting and the partici- 


pants have varied. This past year it has 
been Tuesday mornings from seven. 
fifteen to eight—just before going to 
high school. During the summer the 
group meets on Tuesday evenings from 
seven-fifteen to eight, and is attended 
usually by twenty or more. 

Thus our prayer groups started with 
the young people. Then the men took 
up the idea in a way that suited their 
schedules. 

Last year some of the men thought 
we might have a better chance for Chris. 
tian discussion and prayer if we could 
lunch together. So we secured a private 
dining room in a hotel downtown, and 
men who were free to come from twelve 
to one-fifteen on Fridays were invited. 
This is not a large group—the average 
attendance is twelve. The conversation 
at these luncheons is almost entirely of 
a spiritual nature. Questions are asked 
about what we believe. Matters of faith 
and Christian action are gone over. 
Then at the close there are prayers, 
with the men sharing the time. _ 

Soon after this group started, a man 
at church one Sunday said, “Why can't 
some of us meet for prayer on Saturdays 
and really prepare for the Sunday serv- 
ices?” So began another group of fifteen 
men who have been faithful all this past 
year. They are really learning the art 
of intercessory prayer.” They pray that 
the miracle of the new birth might come 
to some in church the next day. They 
pray for people they know to be in 
trouble or serious illness. Out of this 
group have grown two all-day retreats 
on Saturdays. 


ETS LISTEN to what some of the 
men who attend these prayer 
groups say. Here is a word from 

a man who is the business manager of 
a large floral business establishment: 
“A group of persons meeting regularly 
for prayer will receive a spiritual uplift 
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In Second Presbyterian Church, Bloomington, Illinois, there are 


prayer groups meeting regularly, and Pastor Harold R. Martin 


credits them with renewing the spiritual vitality of the church. 








that knows no bounds. It is a wonderful 
experience to have an audience with 
our Creator. You learn to know your 
fellow participants in a way you never 
dreamed of. I have been a part of a 
group of men where prayers were 
ascending to God over a period of four 
hours; and the love of God, and the love 
of every man for every other man in 
that room was so evident that I'll never 
forget it.” 

The following comes from a com- 
mercial artist. “For more than a year, 
a group have been meeting at five 
o'clock each Saturday evening. We meet 
with but one purpose—to adore and 
glorify God, the Father, Jesus Christ 
his only Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Prayer is offered audibly after a period 
of silent meditation. A major portion of 
my faith and trust in the Lord has been 
nurtured in this fellowship. 


LTHOUGH we find ourselves out of 
the Kingdom many times in be- 
tween Saturdays, we are drawn 

back increasingly more quickly, largely 
because of the uneasy consciousness 
that tells us we are out. I have no doubt 
but that this consciousness becomes 
keener as sound prayer practices be- 
come sound prayer habits. 

“If men will but pray, believing, 
nothing is impossible. We believe this 
implicitly and I have found it to be a 
sublime spiritual experience, awakening 
kindred minds to the point of strongly 
feeling the presence of the Spirit. Surely, 
this is the realm where one day we shall 
live.” 

The manager of a nationally known 
farm implement company says: “Our 
prayer group grew out of a noon lun- 
cheon where Christ was the central 
figure. These meetings drew us together 
with our minister into a realization that 
there were many state, national, and 
world problems—as well as those of our 
own church and community—that need- 
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ed the combined prayers of all.” 

A purchasing agent in a local factory 
says: “I find a fellowship beyond human 
understanding in our men’s prayer 
group. Here we plead with God for 
the souls of others, ask his help in heal- 
ing the sick. I now know the Holy Spirit 
as a real Person, always with me, able 
to do all things, as I allow him to control 
my life.” 

The women have not been lagging. 
First one group started on Tuesday 
mornings at nine in one of the homes. 
The women of that neighborhood came. 
Always they were disciplined in their 
time; so busy women could meet 
promptly, have plenty of time for prayer, 
and leave within forty-five minutes. Five 
of these groups of women hold meet- 
ings weekly. Scripture is read. Times of 
silence are observed. All the women 
agree upon objects of prayer, for there 
is a strong law of agreement that Jesus 
pointed out: “If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in Heaven.” (Matt. 
18:19.) 

Among other prayer groups in our 
church is an adult group—men and 
women—who met this past year on Sun- 
day afternoons from four to five. The 
session forms another meeting every 
Sunday morning at ten-thirty. The 
church staff meets each week-day morn- 
ing at eight-thirty for prayer before go- 
ing to the tasks of the day. 

Meanwhile we have not abandoned 
that Wednesday night prayer meeting. 
It became something new. No wonder 
only a few of the older ones had been 
attending—we had made it as hard as 
possible for the younger people by fix- 
ing a time that young parents could not 
possibly attend. So for the past several 
years we have been gathering at six- 
thirty for a potluck supper. At seven- 
fifteen the children are taken into a 
room where they usually have a pro- 
gram of movies. We older folks and 


parents stay in the dining room and 
have Bible study and prayer, closing 
promptly at eight. Usually between 150 
and 225 attend. 


HAT ABOUT the minister, in 

all of this? I recall how he 

was challenged by Dr. 
Klein, the Secretary of Evangelism in our 
church many years ago. He was with a 
group of seventy who met in Chicago 
and were asked to spend two hours on 
Wednesday mornings in prayer. If you 
haven't done it, try it. The first time 
you do, you will be through ten minutes 
after you start, and wonder how you 
can put in the rest of the time. But after 
a while you will wish for more than 
two hours. That’s why the time had to 
change later, providing for more time 
each day when it became a must to shut 
out the world and let God’s Spirit in if 
he were to “run the church.” 

When God is allowed to guide, some- 
thing happens to the minister, to the 
church, and to the programs. The 
church becomes alive. The pews fill up. 
The people seem to feel a purpose in 
life and are really trying to see what 
God wants them to do. 

It seems to me that one of the great 
weaknesses of the Church across Amer- 
ica today—with some happy exceptions 
here and there—is the lack of prayer. 
Praying in many churches has become 
formal, often losing much of its inter- 
cessory qualities. All through his min- 
istry Jesus taught us both by precept 
and example that prayer was essential. 
It is easy for a church to be so busy 
with organizational activities that it for- 
gets the primary purpose of its existence. 
God is fundamentally interested in the 
salvation of souls and their development 
in his kingdom. Why can’t we have 
praying churches again? Christ working 
through us can cause the world to 
change. Through prayer your church 
and ours can do the humanly impossible. 
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Mart Hardin (center), of Proffitt’s men’s clothing department, doesn’t find it unusual that the owner of the department store, 


a 


Alligator 


who is not above wrapping packages on bargain days, is giving his personal attention to the fitting of a new suit for 


Earl Blazer, Methodist conference lay leader and close friend of the president of the National Counci! of Presbyterian Men. 


ME. PRESIDENT 


DAVID W. PROFFITT, president of the National Council of Presbyterian Men. Marvville’s 
I “ 3 


number one merchant, farms for a hobby, and spends more time on church than store business. 


By ROBERT H. HEINZE 
77 weEN Davin Wilson Proffitt was six, 
his uncle Wilson Henley gave him 
a silver dollar. This was the first time 


he'd had a sum so large and his mother 


asked what he was going to do with it. 


“I don’t know.” he said. “I can’t decide 
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whether to buy a sheep or a store.” 

When David Wilson Proffitt 
sixty this summer, he had acquired fifty 
sheep, one hundred head of cattle, forty 
hogs, an assortment of bees, chickens, 
guinea hens, turkeys, and five stores— 
one of which is the largest department 
store in Maryville, Tennessee. 


turned 


His prophetic utterance came true, 
but what the six-year-old farm boy 
failed to foretell was that he would one 
day cut himself in on a man-sized in- 
terest in the work of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 
Dave Proffitt is the 1951 president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
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His father, Nicholas Woodfin Proffitt, 
was a successful North Carolina farmer, 
as success in farming went, who wanted 
his three boys and two girls to go to 
college. In 1889, he moved his family 
and possessions to Blount (pronounced 
blunt) County, Tennessee, in order to 
be near Maryville College. Two years 
later, in a structure which now serves 
as a chicken-house, his sixth child and 
fourth son was born. He was baptized 
David Wilson in the New Providence 
Presbyterian Church, Maryville. 


s MANY ANOTHER good Presby- 
terian, the boy never knew what it 
was not to be a churchgoing Christian. 
“We kids were taken to Sunday school 
every Sunday. I mean taken and not 
sent. What’s more, Mother had the idea 
that anybody who was too sick to go to 
church was too sick to eat.” 

At fourteen the youngest Proffitt boy 
was working on his father’s farm and 
sometimes driving a mule-powered 
wheelscraper on the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, then under construc- 
tion. Nature made him five feet eight 
inches tall, but a lifetime of hard work 
and tough sports has earned him a 
thirty-four-inch waistline. 

The successful merchant must be a 
sugcessful salesman. The _ successful 
salesman must combine many virtues. 
David Proffitt has them all. He loves 
people as people and is able to com- 
municate this fondness without seeming 
to try. He has faith in the products he 
sells and an honest conviction that the 
products will serve the customer well. 
He has the imagination to know that one 
customer must be amused, another 
persuaded, and still another driven 


Whether Dave Proffitt is selling a swatch 
of cloth, a membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce, the merits of a new 
church building, the mercies of the Red 
Cross, or the benefits of eternal salva- 
tion, he begins by believing he is right 
and ends by convincing somebody else 
that there is good reason for that belief. 


Ne PARK, now manager of the 
men’s clothing department in Proffitt’s 
air-conditioned store, was Dave’s room- 
mate at Maryville. The roommates went 
into the business of selling tailor-made 
suits to the students. Harwell was 
already a handy man with a measuring 
tape; and Dave Proffitt, employed to 
sweep out dormitory rooms, knew which 
boys seemed by the appearance of their 
rooms to be wealthy. Says Harwell Park, 
“Dave felt he wasn’t pulling his weight, 
so he talked me into opening a flowe1 
agency. He'd find out which boys were 
dating which girls and then he'd go ask 
the girls what kind of flowers they 
hoped the boys would bring them. 
Mostly he’d suggest the expensive 
ones.” Thus armed, the partners rarely 
failed to make a sale. 

Dave Proffitt, who played on the same 
basketball team as Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
now Maryville’s president, never went 
to a class or took an exam in his whole 
last term in college. Carnegie Hall 
burned down. Proffitt was named stu- 
dent member of a committee of three to 
raise funds for rebuilding and was there- 
fore excused from academic obligations. 
The money was raised in thirty days. 

Came commencement day and a bank 
offered him a hundred dollars a month. 
Instead, he took a job at ten dollars a 
week in a store in Knoxville. After a 








PAUL MOSER (left) views work on build- 


ing for Maryville’s New Providence Church. 
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three-year apprenticeship he opened his 
own store on the present site of Proffitt’s. 
which bears the proud subtitle, Since 
1919 The Best Place To Trade. 

Dave (“I'm just a country boy”) 
Proffitt has stayed pretty close to home. 
He goes to the big city a couple of times 
a year on buying trips. He tells friends, 
“Only one thing would make me move 
to New York. That's if they'd clear out a 
space up there big enough to set Blount 
County down in.” 

The quiet charm of Mrs. Gray Webb 
Proffitt has much to do with his sense 
of well-being at home. Church Moder- 
ator Harrison Ray Anderson says, “One 
of the nicest things about Dave Proffitt 
is Mrs. Proffitt.” 

Everybody in Blount county knows 
everybody else. Thus it was that Gray 
Webb knew Dave before they became 
class mates at Maryville. Married not 
long after college, they've been in the 
business of raising four children and 
trying not to spoil five grandchildren. 
Daughter Lillian and husband have their 
own home. Son Jack works in the Mary- 
ville store. He is thought to be the ring- 
leader among a group of employees who 
wired Dave upon his election as men’s 
council president, “Granting you one 
year leave of absence.” 

Son Harwell, named for roommate 
Harwell Park, manages the four Proffitt 
stores in Athens, Cleveland, Harriman, 
and Morristown, Tennessee. Neil, not 
yet married, lives with his parents and 
is in the interior decorating business 
with Kenneth Cox, who also stays with 
the Proffitts. Because Jack’s house is but 
a stone’s throw away, his daughters 
climb their grandparents’ trees and eat 
their lollipops. 

Perhaps somewhat at a loss to find a 





PROFFITT’S DEPARTMENTAL HEADS have twice-monthy meetings with 
“D.W.” But between meetings each department is nearly autonomous. 
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sixtieth birthday gift for a grandfather 
who has a whole store full of good 
things, they* gave him serving trays 
especially designed for outdoor barbe- 
cues, for which he is famed. 

The Proffitts senior enjoy doing many 
things together, but their church re- 
sponsibilities frequently separate them. 
When they're at home and the sun beats 
hot on Tennessee, they run up to their 
cabin in the Great Smokies. But just 
being alone at home is something which 
doesn’t happen often. Mrs. Proffitt, 
member of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and of the executive committee 
of the National Council of Women’s 
Organizations, has many duties which 
take her away from home. Faithful to 
the conviction that one who neglects 
local efforts is unworthy to serve nation- 
ally, she keeps busy with presbyterian 
and local church work. 

Even at home the Presbyterian 
Church is very much with them. Drop- 
pers-in one week not long ago included 
a college president, a Moderator, an ex- 
Moderator, the president of the women’s 
council, and church union leaders from 
sister denominations. For visitors who 
overflow the native-stone house, there 
is a newly-built guest house a few steps 
away. 

Not long ago, Dave thought his wife 
needed to have the kind of thorough 
physical examination available in a large 
clinic. Persuading her to visit the clinic, 
he somewhat grandly offered to undergo 
an examination himself. Result was that 
Mrs. Proffitt got good marks, but Dave 
underwent surgery for gallstones. 

Indeed, this is the year of the last 
laugh for Mrs. Proffitt and her long-time 
friend in church work, Mrs. Inez Moser, 
whose husband Paul is executive secre- 
tary of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men. The two ladies introduced 
their husbands in 1948, after making 
the discovery that their menfolk had 
much in common. For example, Paul 
Moser had spent most of the past decade 
in Topeka, Kansas, laughing lustily but 
lovingly at his wife’s itinerations and 
preoccupation with the women’s coun- 
cil. Dave Proffitt was giving his wife 
the same treatment. This year the wives 
smile while the husbands struggle with 
the same problems and go on the same 
speaking circuits which once afforded 
them so much merriment. 


Dave PROFFITTS CHURCH WworRK has 
centered almost exclusively around his 
own New Providence Church. He didn’t 
even go to the 1948 organizing conven- 
tion of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men. It was Paul Moser who told 
the nominating committee that his new- 
found friend would make a good area 
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vice-president. A lot of telephoned per- 
suasion from Chicago to Maryville sold 
Dave the idea. Time has vindicated the 
judgment of Moser, because the men 
have moved Proffitt up to senior vice- 
president, and then to president, in just 
three years. 

Maryville residents can understand 
why Dave Proffitt had to be persuaded. 
Known locally as a doer with his might 
of whatsoever his hand findeth to do, 
Maryville’s leading citizen is known also 
as one who won't undertake a job un- 
less he intends to see it through. He 
joins no committee for the honor in- 
volved. His name appears on no letter- 
head of an effort at which he isn’t 
working. 

Colonel A. D. Huddleston, regional 
manager of the Aluminum Corporation 
of America, describes him as a bulldog, 
and adds, “You can’t shake him loose.” 

Dave is finance chairman for New 
Providence’s new $500,000 church 
building. More than two thirds of the 
money has been raised, $105,000 of it 
over one weekend. Colonel Huddleston 
describes one technique: “He got a few 
of us together in a room and told us he 
was going to give so many thousand 
and he knew perfectly well we could 
do the same. He can put the bee on you 
because he puts the bee on himself 
first.” 

Before the whole Presbyterian Church 
ever heard of Dave Proffitt he was hard 
at work on Maryville’s community proj- 
ects. The rollcall is impressive: former 
Sunday school superintendent; former 
chairman, board of deacons; elder; 
charter member and past president, 
Maryville-Alcoa Kiwanis Club; past 
president, Blount County Chamber of 
Commerce; chairman (during World 
War II), Blount County Red Cross; 
member, Selective Service Appeals 
Board; co-chairman, Blount County Fi- 
nance Drive for Maryville College; 
chairman, Blount County Associated 
Charities; director, First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association; member, 
Finance Committee for building of 
Blount Memorial Hospital; and mem- 
ber, Blount Courtty Farm Bureau. 

During the war he took seriously his 
responsibilities with the draft appeals 
board and the Red Cross. When a 
known bad actor moved in with the 
wife of an absent soldier, investigating 
Red Cross workers were driven off at 
the point of a nine-inch knife. Chair- 
man Proffitt took the matter into his 
own hands, got the wife into his car 
with the social workers and then went, 
unarmed, after the knife-wielder. 

When anybody in Maryville tells that 
story, somebody else is always reminded 
of the escaped criminal who killed a 
poli¢éeman and was thought to have 
taken refuge in the Proffitt store. While 
others had the prudence not to enter 


the store, Dave Proffitt went in and 
brought out the report that the criminal 
wasn't there. 


Nor EVERYBODY AGREES with him al] 
the time, and he spends a good bit of 
his limitless energy convincing others 
that he is right. A widely-observed 
phenomenon is that he usually has been 
right. A particularly close friend is Earl 
Blazer, Methodist conference lay leader 
(roughly comparable to a_ men’ 
area vice-president in the Presbyterian 
Church). Earl recalls that Earl and 
everybody else disagreed with Dave's 
judgment when he moved his business 
office from the first to the third floor of 
his store. “We told him it would make 
it tough for his customers to ay their 
bills, but Dave went ahead pad in 8. Just 
as always, he was right. He’s now using 
the least valuable sales area in the store 
for office purposes and everybody wha 
pays a bill has to pass through his furni- 
ture department and think about buying 
furniture.” 

Last summer was the season for the 
argument about a Wednesday half-holi- 
day for store people. Competitor Wil- 
liam T. Hill, manager of the J. C. Penney 
Store, says, “I don’t agree with Dave on 
this, but there couldn't be a nicer guy to 
have a disagreement with.” 

Penney’s is open all day every day, 
but gives half-holidays to clerks in stag. 
gered shifts. Proffitt’s is closed Wednes- 
day afternoons. Dave has been cam- 
paigning for shorter hours ever since 
store hours were from sunup to sun- 
down. In the early days, Christmas was 
the only holiday all year, and Proffitt’s 
wanted to close on the Fourth of July. 
The other merchants declined to close 
and reminded Dave that they'd get a 
lot of his customers that day. 

Proffitt’s not only closed, but ran ad- 
vertisements in the papers, promising 
free lemonade to anyone who came, as 
thousands did, to the store’s Indepen- 
dence Day picnic. Winner of this bout, 
Dave Proffitt came to be known as the 
Lemonade King. 

When there’s an argument, he’s a per- 
sistent man, but he never forgets his 
merchandising techniques. He knows 
the value of a funny story as a part of 
the art of persuasion. 

A while back some people were argu- 
ing that the men’s council was doing a 
good job of organizing men for church 
work, but was inadequately telling the 
“srong the story of how good a job was 

eing done. With a firm grip on his 
patience, Dave stood up to say, “Any 
railroad I ever knew of, if a train was 
heavin’ and puffin’ to get up a steep 
grade, and there was only one fireman. 
they kept him inside throwin’ coal on 
the fire—and not with his head stickin 
out the window, blowin’ the whistle.” 
Universally regarding him as a Chris- 
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ian businessman, few are able to tell 
why they think so. His being a successful 
businessman and a Christian has long 
been taken for granted. Apparently it’s 
a question of relative values which sets 
if the Dave Proffitts of the earth from 
the businessmen who are merely ethical 
und not necessarily Christian. Dr. 
Horace Orr of Maryville College’s De- 
artment of Religion remarks, “Far from 
Fusing his church contacts to improve his 
Fpusiness, Dave Proffitt uses his business 
T contacts to help his church.” 

Penney’s manager Bill Hill (first 
Mnames are standard practice in Mary- 
Ii interlocking fellowship of church, 


q 





WKiwanis, business, and commerce) says, 

aA big man like Dave could easily slide 

Sout of hard jobs like going after new 

members for the church, but he doesn’t. 
After all he’s a busy man, and wealthy; 

‘but he puts the church first.” 

) Jimmy Hedge was editor of the 
weekly Enterprise until his sudden 
death at forty-six of a heart attack last 
July. Jimmy was an Episcopalian, but he 
knew Dave’s church and business life. 

= He observed, “Dave will do things for a 
fellow as a man, not just as a customer.” 

) Attempting to set the Christian busi- 
nessman apart from the mere business 
man, Jimmy recalled that the Park-Belk 
Department Store burned a few years 
ago. Dave Proffitt was soon on the scene 
offering his warehouse space for un- 
damaged merchandise. 


Nex VERY MUCH AT HOME in the 
world of the abstract, Dave Proffitt 





hasn’t read a book in a long time. This 
is in part due to astigmatism and in 
part due to his ability to acquire most of 
the information he wants from people. 
With people he is at home. 


| “LEMONADE KING” Proffitt also presides personally over the making of bar- 
becues for the store’s annual staff picnic. Most of food is raised on his farms. 
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He can be friendly without making 
anybody think of friendliness as either 
a concept or an art. He is poised, but 
nobody speaks of poise. He is natural, 
and his very naturalness keeps people 
from ever wondering why they are so 
much at ease with him. 

Chief cheerleader for Dave Proffitt 
is the one-time exploited Bruce Millsap, 
who now runs Dave’s two farms. Un- 
able to read or write, he coined the 
phrase which describes his boss. To 
Bruce Millsap, Mr. Proffitt is “every 
day alike.” Last year Mrs. Millsap 
needed an operation, and Bruce wants 
the world to know that Mr. Proffitt 
wrote the check for all expenses. 

Tales of his generosity are part of 
Blount County lore. Mrs. Beulah Long 
runs the Proffitt bargain basement. Be- 
cause that means she handles the chew- 
ing gum and candy, and a host of other 
things, she can report that the boss 
takes gifts of every sort to a whole list 
of families, known only to Dave him- 
self. Some of the dolls he gives away 
are never played with, because the chil- 
dren fear they may never have another 
doll. At a place where he hunts quail, 
the kids skip school on the day they 
know he’s coming. 

Mrs. Long knows about shoplifters, 
too. Maryville’s few make their assaults 
upon her department. One pregnant girl 
was the wife of a soldier away on duty. 
When she was taken to the front office, 
Dave Proffitt quickly forgave her. He 
asked her, as he has asked other forgiven 
shoplifters, to come and see him from 
time to time. This she did. 

One night he was called from his 
home by Blount Memorial Hospital. He 
was told he had the type of blood 
needed by a patient and that he’d been 
especially asked for. Next morning he 


learned that his blood was given to the 
infant daughter of the one-time shop- 
lifter. The mother had told the doctor 
that “Mr. Proffitt is my only friend.” 

Tithing is something Mr. and Mrs. 
Proffitt never talked about—they just do 
it. Jimmy King is credit manager at the 
store and for twenty-one years the close 
confidant of the boss. He is naturally 
friendly and outgoing, but properly 
close-mouthed about “D. W.’s” affairs. 
But because he prepares the Proffitt in- 
come tax, he knows and has revealed 
that the Proffitts put one tenth of every 
dollar in a separate bank account for the 
church. 

With the five stores totalling 110,862 
square feet of floor space, and with more 
than 200 employees, one can imagine 
that the church’s one-tenth share in the 
Proffitt enterprises is enough to support 
more than a little of the missionary 
enterprise. 


‘ho PEOPLE WHO WoRK for him are 
devoted to him. Competitors report that 
he gets good people and pays good 
wages. He knows every employee in the 
Maryville store. At special times of the 
year there are store-wide prayer meet- 
ings. The employees know that his office 
door is always open and that people 
with many problems pass through it. 

One man, a Baptist, requested that 
nobody but Mr. Proffitt conduct his 
funeral service. Another long-tenure em- 
ployee made him executor of his will. 
This involved converting the meager 
assets to cash and building a cottage 
adequate for the widow and children. 
Credit manager Jimmy King recalls that 
Dave spent more time on that house 
than on his own, “because he was mak- 
ing a little money go a long way.” 











PROFITT and Bruce Millsap confer on feeds 
and market prices, take pride in livestock. 
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MR. PRESIDENT 

Many Proffitt employees of the past 
and present were Maryville students 
whom he had watched develop. “Shorty” 
Storey is a department manager. As a 
student he worked in a drugstore until 
Dave Proffitt observed his sales tech- 
niques. “He was just as interested in 
that druggist’s business as he was in 
drawing his paycheck,” Dave recalls. 

Shorty’s favorite story _ illustrates 
Dave Proffitt’s ability to sell the cus- 
tomer what the customer needs and 
make him like it. A young farm boy 
was being fitted with shoes. When Dave 
happened along, the choice was between 
a light and fairly fancy shoe which had 
caught the boy’s eye and the more prac- 
tical heavy pair which the father wanted 
to buy. Dave put the heavy shoes on 
the boy and said, “Now, son, if the old 
sow gets in the trough, you can kick her 
out with these. Right, son?” The boy 
could only smile; and having smiled, he 
had to yield. 

The National Council of Presbyterian 
Men has a president who is accustomed 
to getting things done. Not very likely 
ever to be the man who dreams the 
first dream of so large a movement he 
is more likely than any other man to 
play a major role in its success. He is 
quick to admit that, “I thought I was 
being a pretty good Christian until the 
National Council began putting the 


AN 


finger on me. But I was being a piker. 
My whole interest was in the New 
Providence Church and didn’t go much 
beyond its walls. I gave to the benevo- 
lence program but hardly knew or cared 
where the money went.” 

He sees in the council an opportunity 
to put men to work for the Church. 
Full of figures of speech for any oc- 
casion, one-time star athlete Proffitt has 
one for the men’s council situation. Says 
he, “There’s lots of men who never 
caught a forward pass, and how are 
they going to score if you don’t throw 
them the ball and let them run?” 


U NACCUSTOMED to either semi-success 
or semi-failure, he will be more disap- 
pointed than lesser men if the National 
Council doesn’t capture the imagination 
of every living Presbyterian layman. He 
expects every presbytery to be repre- 
sented at the 1952 Chicago convention. 

Executive Secretary Paul Moser, who 
knows how to thump on a desk himself, 
is eager to disabuse anybody of the 
notion that Dave Proffitt is but a brash, 
aggressive getter-of-things-done. He 
speaks of his sympathy and under- 
standing, his patience with other peo- 
ple’s points of view. 

Bringing people into the church, 
where salvation can be offered them, is 
part of Dave Proffitt’s regular routine. 
He wasn’t the originator of the New Life 


Movement, by any means, but he is a 
man who brought to it all his persuasive 
skill and love of people. Not ashamed to 
act like a salesman for the Church, be. 
cause he believes in the product he is 
selling and knows he is rendering a 
service to the prospect, he uses the de- 
vices of salesmanship for his church. 
“When I'm trying to get somebody for 
New Providence, I set up my deal just 
like I was fixing to sell a refrigerator.” 

Dentist John Cox remarks, “He’s more 
sincere than some of us heathen. Even 
when we take a walk to get in shape 
for hunting season, he'll lead me to 
somebody's house and tell the people, 
‘Doc and I were passing by and thought 
we'd drop in and remind you of the date 
when Tommy Graham’s taking people 
into the Church.’ ” 

With this kind of sincerity and love 
of people, Dave Proffitt brought thirty- 
nine people to the church through the 
New Life Movement. One Sunday when 
twenty-five were received, according to 
Dr. Thomas Graham, pastor, twenty- 
two were brought by Dave. : 


| — Jimmy Hedge died, he shared 
the insight that Dave Proffitt brings to 
his church work, through thirty-five 
vears as a merchant, the consecrated 
ability to get people to do that which is 
really best for them. “If I were writing 
about Dave Proffitt, I'd call him God's 
merchant.” 








Wren. 





DAVID and Gray Webb Proffitt like the frequent visits of Sherry, Penny, and three other grandchildren; encourage them with 
a collapsible pool for swimming, two dogs who like to be petted, and the unfailing availability of chocolate and lollipops. 
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World-Wide Church: 
he Halfway Mark 


Three years ago last month, most of 
he Christian world watched—some with 
Huprise, some with misgivings, and the 
rge majority with hope and anticipa- 
ion — while 148 non-Roman churches 
trom forty-two nations met together at 
“Amsterdam, The Netherlands, to form 
he World Council of Churches. 

The World Council was to be exactly 
what its title stated—a cooperative ven- 
hire in Christianity for all the churches 
af the world who cared to join. It was 
wt going to be a super church or a 
mited church, but just the medium 
hrough which churches in every part 
t the globe could tackle common prob- 
ms, get to know one another better, 
ind show that the Christian Church 
ould stand on its own in the face of 
he dangerous pressures of the day. 

In August of 1954, the World Coun- 
il will hold its second Assembly. Last 
month, after three important meet- 
ings in Rolle, Switzerland, Christians 
throughout the world had a good chance 
0 examine Council progress between 
the first and second assemblies. 

The meetings were: (1) the execu- 
itive committee of the Commission of the 
‘hurches on International Affairs, joint 
“dy of the World Council and the In- 
ernational Missionary Council; (2) ex- 
tecutive committee of the World Coun- 
il; and (3) the ninety-member Central 

‘ommittee, which corresponds roughly 
to the General Council of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

The 120 delegates to these meetings 
tad much to do in addition to routine 
business. Last summer’s World Council 
statement condemning aggression in 

tXorea had been roundly denounced by 

the Communists and questioned by 
several church leaders behind the Iron 
Curtain. Thinking on the subjects of 
war and peace had to be done. 

The formal cessation of outside Chris- 
tian work in China and the resignation 
t China’s Dr. T. C. Chao as a World 
Council president were factors to be 
considered. The status of the Christian 
Church behind the Iron Curtain in 
roubled southwestern Asia and the 
Near East and the upsetting racial situ- 
tion in South Africa were also on the 
agenda. In addition, a new president 
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(the World Council has six) had to be 
elected to replace the late Metropolitan 
Germanos of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. There was also the possibility of 
another election because of Dr. Chao’s 
resignation. And there was planning for 
the 54 Assembly. 

The attitude of the churches with 
regard to peace and war had not 
changed. But in restating it, church 
leaders at all three meetings made it 
clear that: (1) the Christian Church, 
as a whole, does not and will not accept 
Communist-inspired “peace” propagan- 








da, and (2) the Church will never play 
politics with international tensions. 

Key document coming out of these 
discussions was a seven-point statement 
issued by. the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. The 
statement was prepared “in view of mis- 
leading peace proposals” and was de- 
scribed as a “short summary of declara- 
tions . . . which form the basis of the 
practical work pursued by the Commis- 
sion.” 

The statement said, in part: “As Chris- 
tians it is our duty to seek both peace 











The World Council of Churches meetings this summer in Rolle, Switzerland, were 
not the only conclaves to which the Christian Church looked hopefully. The above 
crowd, some of the 200,000 persons who jammed Olympic Stadium in Berlin, 
Germany, for the third annual German Evangelical Church Day recently, was called 
by Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin the greatest Protestant gathering ever held in 
Europe. This rally climaxed a five-day meeting of Evangelical Church laymen, About 
30,000 attended a women’s rally, and a youth meeting attracted 80,000 young people. 
This great annual German Protestant gathering is a postwar development, started by 
Dr. Reinhold von Thadden-Trieglaff, former Pomeranian landowner, who hoped 
to activate the laity. Last year’s gathering, held in Essen, attracted 180,000. 
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and justice. We no less than others de- 
test war and we shall do everything in 
our power to prevent the present ten- 
sions and limited conflicts from leading 
to a third world war. Yet we must 
neither purchase peace at the price of 
tyranny nor in the name of justice look 
on war as a way to justice... . 

“We stand opposed to every form of 
oppression and aggression. We condemn 
any extension of oppression carried on 
behind a facade of propaganda for 
peace. We condemn equally the pro- 
posal of a preventative war, or the use 
for aggressive purposes, of atomic 
weapons. 

“We do not believe that peace will 
come merely by new pacts or disarma- 
ment. There must first be sufficient mu- 














One of two new World Council presi- 
dents, Greek Archbishop Athenagoras. 


tual trust and good faith between na- 
tions to ensure that agreements will be 
honored. Peace and disarmament will 
follow from mutual trust. They will not 
automatically create it.” 

Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester and chairman of the World 
Council's Central Committee, com- 
mented later in a report to the Central 
Committee “that the right path to fol- 
low .. . is to pray for God’s guidance of 
all nations and statesmen, and to con- 
tinue . . . the utmost concentration of 
effort by all concerned on the preven- 
tion of war, step by step.” 

The stocky British churchman said, 
however, that “peace is not a magic 
condition which can be conjured up by 
the stroke of a pen. The present inter- 
national situation has lasted too long 

. to admit of a quick termination or 
of a simple solution. Nor are they true 
friends of peace who, while crying out 
for peace, create strife and so intensify 
division.” 
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At the Central Committee meeting 
the members accepted the resignation 
of China’s Dr. T. C. Chao as a president 
and accepted into membership the Pres- 
byterian Church of Formosa. As the 
two new presidents of the world church 
body, the delegates elected Miss Sarah 
Chakko of India, president of a Chris- 
tian college in Lucknow, India, and 
former YWCA world vice president, and 
Metropolitan Athenagoras, head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church for central and 
western Europe. 

The Central Committee voted to send 
an interracial World Council delegation 
to South Africa, but was informed that 
the group could not be received by all 
of the South African churches. White 
representatives, however, will go. 

Evanston, I}inois, was confirmed as 
the site of the 1954 Assembly, and a 
commission of twenty-five prominent 
theologians led by Presbyterian Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary,  an- 
nounced that the general theme of the 
Evanston Assembly was to be the Chris- 
tian message of hope. A young Presby- 
terian minister, Robert S. Bilheimer of 
New York, was named as executive sec- 
retary for the coming Assembly. The 
next Central Committee meeting was 
set for December 1952 - January 1953 
at Lucknow, India. This is the first such 
meeting to be held in Asia. 

The Committee also heard a proposal 
for the creation of a European Council 
of Churches which came from a world- 
wide laymen’s conference sponsored by 
the World Council at Bad Boll, Ger- 
many. Another such laymen’s confer- 
ence is planned in 1952 at Buffalo, New 
York. The Central Committee also heard 
hopeful reports about member churches 
in Yugoslavia, southeastern Asia, and 
Australia and New Zealand. 

After three years of operation, the 
World Council has become a real and 
active agent of the Christian Church. 
It has helped resettle thousands of refu- 
gees (see page 21), it has administered 
millions of dollars of overseas aid and 
helped Christians in every part of the 
world. It has drawn the non-Roman 
faiths together as never before and has 
slashed many bonds of sectarianism with 
the sword of a common faith. 

Although the Council has been vili- 
fied by Communists as the “helper of 
the Wall Street warmongers and im- 
perialists,” it has steered clear of any 
political or economic alliances. Its dis- 
cussions, at times, are perhaps too 
theological and involved for the laity, 
but it has proved beyond question of 
doubt that it is here to stay and grow 
as one of the most, if not the most, 
significant ventures since the Reforma- 
tion. 


National Council to 
Discuss New Home 


After several months of delay, the 
National Council of Churches has de. 
cided to tackle the ticklish problem of 
a permanent headquarters. 

It was announced last month that a 
special committee on headquarters |p. 
cation headed by Council vice-president 
Harold E. Stassen will meet in New 
York September 20 to consider the issue, 
This will be the first session for this 
committee, authorized last December 
by the Council’s 125-member policy. 
making body, the General Board. — 

The question of a permanent site for 
the nation’s largest church agency 
caused considerable discussion at the 














India’s Miss Sarah Chakko becomes the 
first woman World Council president. 


Council constituting convention late 
last year in Cleveland. Many church 
men want the National Council to settle 
in New York City, where it now has 
most of its offices. Another large group 
of church leaders wants the Council to 
locate in the Midwest. The inter-church 
agencv has an office in Chicago. 

In announcing the first meeting of 
the special headquarters committee, 
Council secretary Dr. Earl F. Adams 
revealed that eleven places have ex 
pressed interest in housing the Council 

They are: Chicago and Springfield, 
Illinois; Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Evansville and South Bend, 
Indiana; Wyckoff, New Jersey, and 
New York 

Twenty-five Protestant and Ortho 
dox church leaders are scheduled to 
attend the September 20 meeting. The 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. representa- 
tive will be Mr. Daniel Pattison, treas 
urer of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
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Marriage and Divorce: 


The Church’s Effect 
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For church people who are concerned 
about the U.S. divorce problem (see 
“Preventing Marital Failures,” P.L., 
Sept. 1), there was good news last 
month—for them at least. 

According to a survey conducted by 
the American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, the best record for most successful 
marriages is held by couples who are 
active church members. 

Reporting to participants in the In- 
stitute’s annual summer workshop in 
Los Angeles last month, staff member 
joseph B. Henry said that the survey 
revealed that second place in the mari- 
tal success standings went to couples 
with church backgrounds. These are the 
persons who, while no longer active in 
church work, attended Sunday school 
and church regularly into their early 
adult years. 

Third place went to couples who had 
a wedding ceremony performed by a 
clergyman although they were not 
closely related to any church. Mr. 
Henry said that the survey disclosed 
that couples who have no church affili- 
ation and are married by a justice of 
the peace are in the greatest danger of 
having their marriage fail. 

Another study presented at the meet- 
ing showed that a mixed marriage is 
two to three times more likely to end in 
divorce than one between members of 
the same faith. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, head of the Insti- 


* tute, said, however, that this study in- 
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dicated that more and more people are 
crossing faith lines for marriage. Dr. 
Popenoe said that millions of Ameri- 
can married couples need counselling 
and that “most of the burden still falls 
—as in the past—upon clergymen and 
others whose primary task is something 
else.” 


Race Relations: 
Close to Home 


The problem of racial segregation 
loomed high before churcl. groups in 
various parts of the country recently. 
Many Christians, alerted by the race 
fracas in Cicero, Illinois, earlier this 
summer, were acutely pained in the 
realization that if riots like that can 
take place today, the Church still has 
much work to do in the field of race 
relations. 

Last month in Valparaiso, Indiana, 
delegates of the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod held their second annual In- 
stitute on Race Relations. It was spon- 
sored by the Lutheran Societies for 
Better Race Relations in Chicago and 
St. Louis. Main subject was racial segre- 
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Religious Freedom in a New Japan 


With the Japanese peace treaty in 
the news, the question of religious 
freedom in Japan is of importance to 
all Christians. The following report 
comes from Dr. Stanley Stuber, 
chairman of the Commission on Re- 
ligious Freedom of the Baptist World 
Alliance and secretary of the Japan 
Christian University Foundation. 

—THE EDITORS 


Religious freedom here in the 
United States is founded upon the 
principle of the separation of church 
and state. Take away, or even 
weaken, this fundamental principle 
and the whole basis of religious lib- 
erty will crumble. For the welfare of 
the nation, and for the purity of the 
faith, everything possible must be 
done to keep religion and govern- 
ment separated as far as authority 
and controls are concerned. 

If this is true of the United States 
it is also true of other nations. Japan 
is certainly a case at point now that 
the Japanese peace treaty is ready to 
be signed. 

In Japan’s new Constitution, 
adopted on May 3, 1947, at the in- 
sistence of General MacArthur and 
with the support of the Emperor, the 
separation of church and state is 
spelled out in no uncertain terms. 
Article 20 reads as follows: 

“Freedom of religion is guaran- 
teed to all. No religious organization 
shall receive any privileges from 
the State, nor exercise any political 
authority. 

“No person shall be compelled to 
take part in any religious act, cele- 
bration, rite or practice. 

“The State and its organs shall re- 
frain from religious education or any 
other religious activity.” 

In a nation which not only had a 
state religion, but also considered its 
ruler to be divine, such a new prin- 
ciple was drastic procedure. Instead 
of being a god, the Emperor is now 
“the symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people, deriving his po- 
sition from the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign power.” He 
is permitted to make certain appoint- 
ments “as designated by the Diet,” 
and he performs ceremonial func- 
tions. But he has no powers related 
to the government. 

The new Constitution has abol- 


ished Shintoism as a state religion. 
It has caused the revision of text- 
books for the schools, removing false 
propaganda and nationalistic indoc- 
trination. Moreover, it has cancelled 
all government subsidies of Shinto 
shrines. Since Article 89 states that 
“no public money or other property 
shall be expended or appropriated 
for the use, benefit or maintenance of 
any religious institution or associa- 
tion,” many private educational insti- 
tutions have been hard hit financially, 
They cannot receive allocations 
from the government, nor can they get 
support from the moneyed classes, 
which have now disappeared. All 
religions and private educational and 
religious institutions are on their 
own. While this is sound from the 
point of view of religious liberty, it 
is extremely difficult on the treasuries 
of religious schools. It is only natural, 
therefore, that many seek to revise 
the Constitution at the points where 
the pocketbook is affected. This is 
true in America; it is also true in 
Japan. 

But in the United States, Protes- 
tant forces are awakening to the 
dangers of any weakening of the wall 
of separation of church and state. In 
Japan, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. The whole background, cul- 
ture, tradition, is different. Protes- 
tantism is a minor faith there now. 
There is confusion throughout the 
nation regarding moral and ethical 
ideals. Millions have lost their faith, 
their hope, their religion. Many are 
looking toward Christianity as a way 
out. Yet because of the rapid change 
of the entire world situation, Japan, 
now that she is to be once again a 
free and equal sovereign nation, may 
under certain pressures or promises 
see fit to alter = Constitution. And 
the matter of separation of church 
and state will probably be one of the 
first targets. 

Believers in religious freedom 
have an obligation not merely to their 
own country, but to Japan. Every- 
thing possible must be done to en- 
courage Japan to retain her new 
Constitution including the articles 
on separation of church and state. 
Words, sentiments, promises will not 
be enough. Deeds, supported by 
Christian stewardship, will be neces- 
sary. —STANLEY I. STUBER 
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gation in churches. Chief speaker was 
Dr. Alvin W. Rose, Negro professor of 
sociology at North Carolina College. 

“You know better than I,” he said, 
“that the Church is America’s most seg- 
regated institution. More than 96 per 
cent of American Negroes and whites 
worship in segregated churches.” 

Another speaker was Dr. Richard R. 
Caemmerer, professor at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. He called 
for a “Christian directive” in race rela- 
tions, adding that “the New Testament 
does not analyze the nature of races, 
but simply denies that race has any 
significance for the person who is in 
the Church of Christ.” 

Earlier in the summer, fifty Protes- 
tant leaders from eleven denominations 
attended an institute on race relations 
at Presbyterian-related Lincoln Uni- 
versity. The institute was sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches. 

Delegates discussed racial practices 
of church-related institutions and the 
role of the Church in applying Christian 
principles to racial and cultural rela- 
tions. 

Dr. J. Oscar Lee, executive director 
of the National Council’s Department 
of Cultural and Racial Relations, said 
the “color line” is still maintained by 
many white Protestant congregations, 
although it is deplored by top leaders 
of most denominations. 

“There are a growing number of in- 
terracial congregations,” he said, “but, 
on the other hand, racial discrimination 
is more pronounced within some 
churches than it is in community circles 
outside the church.” 

Dean of the Institute was Presbyte- 
rian Dr. William H. McConaghy of 
Syracuse, New York. Similar institutes 
were held by the National Council last 
month at Webster Groves, Missouri, 
and at Corbett, Oregon. 


“I Hope I Am Mistaken” 

The Christian Church got another 
jab on the subject of race relations 
earlier this summer from a white South- 
Presbyterian elder, who, in an 
article in The Presbyterian Outlook, 
Presbyterian U. S. magazine, said the 
Church might well be “the last strong- 
hold of segregation in the South.” 

“If this should be so,” he continued, 
“it is doubtful if the Church would sur- 
vive here even as a name.” The writer 
was James McBride Dabbs of Mayes- 
ville, South Carolina. 

“I hope I am mistaken,” he wrote. 
“IT hope that something will awaken the 
Church to the crisis it faces. If it should 
foresee such a possible future, it would 
arouse itself to avoid it. That is one 
reason I am writing this article. 


erm 
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“... For years I have been disturbed 
by the failure of the Christian Church 
in the South to face the issues of the 
day, chief of which is the racial 
issue. . A friend of mine said the 
other day, ‘I have never heard a sermon 
preached on the race problem.’ Neither 
have I. 

“I have felt now for years that the 
Church should take the lead in this 
matter. Whatever our actual practices 
are, there can be no excuse for the 
failure of the Church to take a stand 
on the issue of segregation; to state the 
Christian ideal; and to repent of our 
failure to try to actualize that ideal. 
The least the Church could do would 
be to tackle the essential problem, the 
existence of segregation within the fel- 
lowship of the saints. . 

“Segregation is breaking down in the 
secular world, even in the South. Some 
of this progress is due to the idealism 
of Southern men and women, white and 
colored, working through interracial or- 
ganizations. Probably more of it is due 
to the pressure of events, both economic 
and political. As the Negro has money 
to spend, and by his dress indicates it, 
he begins to find entrance to formerly 
exclusive places that have goods to 
sell. 

“Men tend to forget prejudice as it 
costs them to recall it. 

“Economic, political, and judicial 
pressures are changing the pattern of 
race relations in the South, even in the 
matter of segregation. In the long run 

segregation will go down before 
these forces. 


“But what difference will that make 
to the churches? For there are no such 
pressures in the churches. The secular 
leaders may be also the religious lead- 
ers, but when they move from the 
world into the church, they move into 
an area where things of this world are 
like a dream, and where the things of 
the dream world are true. Of course, 
I'm overstating the matter, but this is 
the typical situation. If religion were 
an affair of this world, radical changes 
in this world would provoke radical 
changes in the Church... . 

“It should also be said that the Cath- 
olic Church is more liberal in its social 
attitudes, and in interracial matters, 
than are the Protestant churches. . . . It 
would be ironic if the conservative, 
priestly Catholic Church should take 
a prophetic lead in the South and 
eclipse the true prophetic churches of 
the Reformation. 

“These churches in the South today, 
however they may shine with the ap- 
proval of revivalists, business men and 
politicians, are, I fear, in almost total 
eclipse from the eternal Sun of God. 
Out in the world, in business confer- 
ences, in political caucuses, in the 
courts, the race problem is rarely ab- 
sent, and just in the background is the 
issue of segregation, whose walls are 
slowly crumbling under the pressure of 
the times. But back in the shadow are 
the churches, breathing a cool and rari- 
fied air, cherishing a spirituality that 
never was on sea or land, with a com- 
posure untouched by the clangor of 
the market-place. - 











Aid to Korea in reverse. University of Washington student Sun Man Synn (left), 
a Korean, shows migrant workers’ children how to make baskets, He is one of eight 
foreign students and 37 Americans who worked in a Milton, Oregon, cannery during 
pea season as part of a YMCA-YWCA students-in-industry program, In spare time 
the students helped the Oregon Council of Churches in its work among the migrants. 
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One Great Time Total 
Nears $650,000 


Presbyterians have never been slack- 
os when help has been asked for over- 
eas aid to Christians and other suffer- 
ng peoples in Europe and Asia. 

This month thousands of individual 
Presbyterians and scores of churches 
we continuing their drives to send 
dothing and other relief material to 
Korea (P.L., Sept. 1). And late last 
month Dr. Arthur Joice, head of the 
Church’s 1951 One Great Time offer- 
ng, announced that the total as of 
August 30 was $646,707.57. This brings 
ip-$1,877,581 the amount that Presby- 
ferians have raised during the past 
three years for overseas relief and re- 
habilitation through One Great Time 


drives. 
Of the $646,707 raised so far this year, 
ipproximately $300,000 has already 


been allocated for overseas projects and 
relief goods. 


Enrollment in Seminaries 


Reaches New High 

Protestant and Orthodox churches in 
the U.S. are slowly closing in on the 
erennial problem of the vacant pulpit. 
A nation-wide survey completed re- 
ently by the National Council of 
Churches revealed that more students 
will be enrolled in Protestant and Or- 
seminaries this fall than ever 
fore. But the distressing fact re- 
mained that with U.S. church member- 
ship at an all-time high (see page 20), 


thodox 


there were still about 15,000 congrega- 
tions without pastors. 

In the survey, reports were received 
from 100 theological schools and semi- 
naries, representing thirty-eight differ- 
ent communions. Most of the schools 
had from twenty to 240 students last 
year, although the Southwestern Bap- 
tist Seminary in Texas reported 1,896. 

Total enrollment of these schools last 
year was 21,455. With sixty-seven re- 
porting increased registrations for 1951- 
52, the estimated enrollment for the 
coming academic year is almost 22,000. 
The 1951-52 enrollment includes some 
7,150 new students, of whom more 
than 5,300 would be preparing for the 
pastoral ministry. The seminaries sur- 
veyed reported a total of 3,806 gradu- 
ates last year, with 2,643 being listed 
for the pastoral ministry. 

In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
seven of the Church’s nine seminaries 
replied to the survey. They reported 
that their combined enrollment. will 
jump from 1,019 in 1950 to 1,081 this 
fall. Within the past eight vears, en- 
rollment in these schools has doubled. 

Only one denomination, the 250,000- 
member Church of the Nazarene, re- 
vealed that it had enough ministers to 
fill its parishes. And, although the 
number of ministerial students is in- 
creasing generally, the survey showed 
that the number of Negro candidates is 
dropping off. Acting Dean Andrew E. 
Murray of the Presbyterian Church’s 
Lincoln University Seminary com- 
mented that the growing shortage of 
trained Negro pastors “means that va- 
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Jack Berch and 8,000 pounds of clothing for refugees, The clothing, collected 
through Church World Service and piled up in one of that commission’s regional 
depots, will be given to the needy of all faiths, races, and nationalities throughout the 
world, Jack, through his own coast-to-coast radio show, continuously plugged the 
drive (P.L., March 17, °51) and helped channel many packages CWS-ward. 
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cancies in the churches are being filled 
by men without seminary training. In 
respect to leadership the Negro church 
is not only failing to hold its own but 
is actually losing ground.” 


Navy Chaplain Shortage 
Causes Reserves’ Recall 


The problem of an expanding U. S. 
defense force again has hit the nation’s 
short supply of clergymen (see above). 

Last month the Navy Department 
announced that it was recalling 250 re- 
serve chaplains to active duty on an 
“involuntary” basis. The Department 
said that a drop during recent months 
in the number of reserve chaplains vol- 
unteering for duty and a drop in the 
recruiting of seminary graduates have 
made the action necessary. The Navy 
now has about 650 chaplains in active 
service. 

Chaplains called up as a result of this 
order will be required to serve from 
seventeen to twenty-four months. A 
minimum of thirty days’ notice will be 
given to all those recalled. Where the 
reservists are filling pulpits for which 
replacements have to be obtained, the 
Navy said it would try to grant a four- 
month period in which the recallees 
may bring their parish work to a close. 

Following a brief tour of duty at the 
Chaplains’ School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, the recalled chaplains will be 
assigned to regular duty ashore or afloat. 

It is possible that some twenty-five 
Presbyterian pastors may be affected by 
this Navy Department order. At present 
there are around forty-five Presbyterian 
ministers in the Naval chaplaincy. 


Release of Christians 
Asked of North Korea 


If an armistice can still be arranged 
in Korea, what will happen to the scores 
of missionaries and the thousands of 
Christians seized or driven north by 
the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists? 

During last month’s lull in the truce 
talks, this question was brought up 
twice. The first questioner was given 
an answer of sorts by General Nam II, 
head of the Communist truce team. 

The questioner, National Catholic 
News Service representative Father 
Patrick O'Connor, asked General Nam 
Il for information on the some 130 
Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries now presumed missing behind 
Communist lines. The general, after a 
wait of almost two weeks, wrote to 
Father O’Connor that the matter did 
not come under the truce negotiations, 
but that it would be referred to the 
“proper authorities.” 
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General Nam Il said further that ev- 
erybody has religious freedom in North 
Korea. “Therefore,” he said, “since 
under the People’s Democratic Govern- 
ment no oppression exists in Korea, be- 
lievers are not imprisoned. I affirm that 
the People’s Army and the people do 
not imprison peaceful persons.” 

South Korean Protestant leaders, 
their ranks decimated by Communist 
killings and kidnappings, thought dif- 
ferently. Following a mass meeting of 
Protestants in Pusan, the leaders sub- 
mitted to American and their own 
government authorities demands which 
they felt should be incorporated into 
the truce talks. 

The demands included: (1) the re- 
lease of Christian and other South 
Korean citizens who were seized by in- 
vading Red troops last summer and 
forced to go North; (2) the release, as 
soon as possible, of South Korean youths 
who were forced to join the Communist 
army and have since been captured and 
made prisoners of war by UN forces; 
(3) the request that North Korean 
prisoners of war who want to “live in 
a free world” be given a chance to do so. 


New Figures Boost 
Church Membership 


There are 87,548,021 members of re- 
ligious bodies in the U. S. So states the 
1951 Yearbook of American Churches, 
to be published next week by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. This figure 
is about 1,800,000 higher than that re- 
ported recently by the Christian Herald 
(P.L., Sept. 1). Reason for the discrep- 
ancy is that the Yearbook’s statistics are 
later and include more religious bodies. 

These 87,548,021 people comprise 256 
religious groups of all faiths. They make 
up 285,834 congregations, parishes, and 
similar local units, and include 58.09 
per cent of the nation’s population. 
Among them are 281,251 ordained men 
and women clergy, of whom 166,891 
are actively engaged in religious work. 

The most unique feature of the 1951 
Yearbook is its compilation of clergy 
statistics, which, it states, is the first 
made in about twenty years. It reveals 
that 3,763 of the 281,251 ordained 
clergy are women. 

Total enrollment in the 246,240 
church schools, according to the Year- 
book, is 29,775,357, an increase of more 
than 800,000 over the previous year. 

A section on finances shows that 125 
denominations contributed a total of 
$1,138,737,506 last year. Of this 
$56,567,292 was for foreign missions, 
and $58,724,358 for home missions. The 
church provertv of these denominations 
was valued at $5,234,979,598. 

Included for the first time in the 
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Voices of the Assembly 


Now available to Presbyterians are 
two fifteen-minute tape recordings 
summarizing the events of the 163rd 
General Assembly of last May, in the 
words of the chief participants. The 
Reverend Monroe Drew, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Audio-Visual Department 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
edited over thirty hours of profes- 
sional-quality recordings to create 
these two programs. Among the 
seventeen events included on the 
recordings are the nomination and 
election of the new Moderator, Dr. 
Harrison Ray Anderson, the Modera- 
tor’s own summary of the important 
actions of the Assembly, and the mes- 
sage of our Church to the Presby- 
terian Church in Korea. 

The programs, entitled Highlights 
and Sidelights, may be obtained 
through the Westminster Book 
Stores. For 7% inches per second 
tape recorder playbacks, the price is 
$7.50. For 3% inches per second 
tape recorder playbacks, the price is 
$5.50. These prices include the cost 
of the tape, which may be reused if 
this particular recording outlives its 
usefulness. 











Yearbook’s twenty-year history is a list- 
ing of 1,700 councils of church women. 
The Yearbook also lists executives of 
denominations and interdenominational 
organizations, theological seminaries, 
colleges, service agencies, and religious 
periodicals. 


All Out for Joe 


Many churches help young men 
from their congregations who are study- 
ing for the ministry. But the Pacific 
Beach Presbyterian Church (the Rev- 
erend Seth A. Parker, pastor) is going 
all-out for the first ministerial candidate 
in its sixty-year history. 

Session members voted to accept as 
their obligation the moral, spiritual— 
and, if need be, financial—support of 
their candidate, Joe Earl Francis, who 
will this fall enter San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. Clerk of session 
Rollin W. Hughes will write twice a 
year to the Seminary president to in- 
quire of Joe’s progress and to offer 
assistance. 

Last month the church held its an- 
nual Family Night dinner, but instead 
of calling it Family Night, they called 
it Joe Earl Francis Night. The church 
gave Joe a loose-leaf Bible, the Women’s 
Association gave him a ministerial robe, 
and the session gave him a New Testa- 


ment and an executive folder. In the 
folder was a record of the session's 
action with regard to Joe’s candidacy to 
the ministry. In it also was a prayer 
adapted for Joe from the Book of 
Common Worship. 


Wanted—A Rugged Pastor 

The Synod of New York is looking 
for a special man to serve as friend, 
counsellor, and minister to the more 
than 1,000 lumberjacks in the State's 
mountain country. 

Chairman of the searching committee 
is the Reverend Alvin B. Gurley, pastor 
of the Saranac Lake Presbyteriaa 
Church. He says, “. . . One thing is very 
sure, we do not want a goody-goody 
reformer. . . . It has been said many 
times, and truly so, that lumberjacks 
know how to work but they don’t know 
how to relax. These men need a friend; 
they need guidance. It’s a job for a 
stalwart person; it’s a big job, and it 
must be filled by someone who can gain 
respect as a friend. 

“... Most important of all, the man 
we hope to find—and soon—must be 
capable of meeting the lumberjacks on 
their own ground, speak their language, 
be one of them. The ‘preacher’ angle 
is out.” 


Tusculum College 
Elects New Head 


One of the nation’s oldest Presby- 
terian colleges has a new president. 
This month trim, gray-haired Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Rankin, fifty-seven-year-old 
current moderator of the Synod of the 
Mid-South, assumes his duties as head 
of 157-year-old Tusculum College in 
Greenville, Tennessee. 

Tusculum College, founded in 1794, 
is two years older than the State of 
Tennessee and is the second oldest 
Presbyterian U.S.A.-related college in 
the U.S. (the oldest: Pennsylvania's 
Washington and Jefferson, founded in 
1780). Its Georgian colonial buildings 
have long been a landmark to the resi- 
dents of northeastern Tennessee. 

This Presbyterian school, founded by 
Scots-Irish pioneers as were most 
the nation’s early colleges, was one of 
the first to admit women students, en- 
rolling them officially in 1873. It also 
claims to be the first southern college 
to create a department of home 
economics. 

For Dr. Rankin, coming to Tusculum 
is not exactly a new experience. He was 
born there, son of the late Dr. T. 5. 
Rankin, one of the school’s most famous 
teachers who was a professor and col- 
lege treasurer for almost fifty years. 

Tusculum’s eighteenth president (all 
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of whom have been Presbyterian min- 
isters) was graduated from Tusculum 
and McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and has held pastorates in Wichita, 
Kansas; Detroit, Michigan; and. John- 
son City, Tennessee. 

Before his election to the presidency, 
he was pastor of the Lindsay Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. He has received an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree from his alma 
mater and served as a member of the 
Tusculum board of trustees from 1942 
to the time of his selection as president. 
Both last year and this he has partici- 
pated in the Presbyterian Hour broad- 
casts sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. 

Tusculum’s goal, according to its new 
head, is “to be an indispensable servant 
of the Church in its high task of train- 
ing youth in Christian faith and life.” 


Dr. Raymond Rankin 


Facts and Figures 


@ Japan’s New Christian University 
Will Begin Classes Next Spring. This 
announcement, made recently by of- 
ficials of the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation, followed 
the news that Americans have now con- 
tributed approximately $500,000 to the 
project. This sum matches the contribu- 
tions already made by the Japanese 
people. The university, situated near 
Tokyo, can now begin to admit students 
for classes which are scheduled to start 
in April, 1952. 


@ WCC Aids DP’s. More than 81,000 
displaced persons have received help in 
resettlement from the World Council 
of Churches, a spokesman announced 
last month. These DP’s are now living 
in United States, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, and South America. Out of 
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this total, 15,000 received full resettle- 
ment aid and the remainder were 
helped through counseling and welfare 
services. The spokesman made special 
mention of churches which had found 
permanent homes for about 2,000 blind, 
tubercular, or sick DP’s. In the U. S. 
some 40,000 DP’s have been helped by 
the World Council. Another 26,000 are 
now in the processing “pipeline.” 


@ Twenty-four Miles of Bibles. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, publishers of 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible scheduled for release in Septem- 
ber 1952, announced recently that the 
order for the Bible’s first printing is the 
largest ever placed for a full-sized book. 
The first printing of 1,000,000 volumes 
will require: 1,000 tons of paper, 2,000 
gallons of ink, ten tons of type-metal, 
seventy-one miles of cloth, and 18,750,- 
000 yards of thread. The Bibles, stacked 
in one pile, would tower twenty-four 
miles into the stratosphere. The Revised 
Standard Version Bible is the result of 
fourteen years of work by thirty-one 
scholars, representing more than forty 
major denominations which constituted 
the International Council of Religious 





Education, now a division of the Na- | 


tional Council of Churches. 


@ Radio vs TV. Radio is stil] “the most 


useful medium to serve the cause 


of Protestantism,” according to Albert | 


Crews, director of radio and TV pro- 
duction for the National Council of 
Churches. “With radio in 95 per cent 
of American homes and television in 
only 26 per cent, the major share of the 
audience is still with radio, and will re- 
main substantially that for the coming 


season.” He reported that response to | 


the Council’s radio network programs 


was four times greater this vear than in | 


the previous year, and seven times 
greater than ten years ago. In the first 
five months of 1951, letters were re- 
ceived from 341,913 listeners, an aver- 
age rate of one every thirty-eight sec- 
onds. But, according to Crews, “this 
does not mean that the Church will 
ignore television. Twenty-five per cent 
of our budget will go into television, 
both live and film.” 


@ Half Million Against Leprosy. The 
American Leprosy Missions voted re- 
cently to spend a total of $535,917 this 
year in its world-wide fight against 
leprosy. Out of this budget, $98,030 has 
been allotted to Presbyterian U.S.A. for- 
eign mission stations in Thailand, South 
America, Africa, Iran and Korea. The 
largest amount granted to a _ single 
leprosy station will be the $33,400 sent 
to the Presbyterian-founded Chiengmai 
Settlement in Thailand. Largest amount 
granted to any single country—$85,177 








World’s leading 
church organ 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

eA full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive “reverberation control” 

e Provides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tunet 

eInstalled without structural changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the world’s largest- 

selling Church Organ,selected by more 

than 20,000 churches. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For Spinet Model with tone equipment and bench 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tox, rebated 
to churches 

Concert Model has 32-note pedal keyboard built to 
AGO specifications and an additional tPedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by the organist. 











COMPLETE LINE OF 
2-manual-and-pedal 
HAMMOND ORGANS, 
including 

Church Model 

(shown at right) 





FREE! TWO BOOKLETS 


(1) “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
[C) “49 ‘Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ” 
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€ 1951, Hammond Instrument Company 





WwInDows 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, “‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs \, 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. NC 
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NEWS 


—will go to India for its twenty-nine sta- 
tions. 


@ Private Schools Gain. U. S. Census 
Bureau estimated recently that 11.8 per 
cent of elementary school children at- 
tend non-public schools, compared with 
10.1 per cent in 1948. High School 
students in non-public schools are 8.1 
per cent of the total compared with 7.6 
per cent in 1948. On the college level 
41.4 per cent of the students attend non- 
public or church-supported institutions. 
According to the Bureau, these percent- 
ages mean that enrollment in non-public 
educational institutions includes one out 
of every eight elementary school stu- 
dents, one out of twelve high school 
students, and two out of five college 
students. Only 37 per cent of the na- 
tion’s male college enrollment is in pri- 
vate colleges, while more than half of 
the coed enrollment, 50.8 per cent, is in 
non-public institutions. 


@ Denominations in Congress. A re- 
cent survey of the religious preferences 
of members of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives revealed that Methodists 
with eighty-four members led all other 
denominations. Seventy-two members 


are Roman Catholics, fifty-six are Bap- 
tists, and forty-eight are Presbyterians. 
Eleven members are Jews, and fifty 
specify no denominational preference. 
An earlier survey showed that Metho- 
dists lead in the Senate with nineteen 
members. 


Protestants Protest 
Oatis Conviction 


The National Union of Czechoslovak 
Protestants in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
whose members doubtless share a great 
deal of intimate knowledge of their 
homeland, recently issued a blistering 
condemnation of the Communist regime 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The organization, which includes 
many Presbyterians, adopted a resolu- 
tion citing the case of Associated Press 
correspondent William Oatis as a speci- 
men of Red tyranny. “It is our consid- 
ered judgment,” the resolution read, 
“that Mr. Oatis was not condemned by 
Czechoslovak judges who were free to 
consider judiciously the issues of the 
case,” and called the Oatis conviction 
“just one more telling example of the 
fact that there is no possibility of co- 
operation or agreement with those who 


have substituted falsehood for truth, 
brute force for justice.” 


Regrets 


In Czechoslovakia the Communists 
are spawning what looks like an attempt 
to edge some Roman Catholic clergy- 
men toward their side, and with the 
same stroke to discredit the recalcitrant 
among the people. A_ state-sponsored 
“Roman Catholic Peace Congress” has 
been called in Prague for September 27, 
according to the Red press in that coun- 
try. Another end to be served by this 
curious convention might be, Czecho. 
slovak Catholics now in Vienna believe, 
a means of pointing the finger at those 
who remain loyal to the Vatican, and a 
signal for drastic measures against these 
holdouts. 

In preparation for this new peace 
show, the government sent circular in- 
vitations to all priests urging “the im- 
portance of the fight for peace and for a 
link between the Catholic clergy and the 
Czechoslovak nation.” Unfortunately, 
hundreds of priests will have to send 
their regrets because they are filling 
previous, and indefinite, engagements in 
concentration camps. 














Before and after. The Reverend and Mrs, Teodor Vedzele and their daughter, Vaira-Ilze (right), displaced persons from Latvia, 
are having no trouble getting used to their new home in Kirkwood, St. Louis, Missouri. The home was an old deserted 
shack (left) before Presbyterians of Kirkwood’s First Church (the Reverend Marion F, Stuart, pastor) fixed it up (right). 
Mr, Vedzele, once pastor of a 2,000-member Lutheran Church in Riga, Latvia, and his family, were sponsored by the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church’s Commission on World Service after Mr. Vedzele wrote to that body, asking help in getting his family to 
the U, S. The Vedzeles were first placed in the Presbyterian Orphanage at Farmington, Missouri, until a more adequate home 
could be found. Meanwhile, Mr. Vedzele diligently studied English at the Evangelical and Reformed Charch’s Eden Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis. Then the Kirkwood Presbyterians discovered him, They leased the above building for $1.00 a month, 
decorated and repaired it, and provided a monthly income of $150 for the Vedzeles until they could be self-supporting. Mr. 
Vedzele, rapidly becoming more facile with English, helps the Kirkwood pastor and occasionally addresses other church bodies. 
He says about his Kirkwood benefactors, “I am so surprised. ... They are Presbyterians, but they are helping me, a Lutheran.” 
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Of People and Places 


From priest to pastor. This summer 
the Presbytery of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
ordained to the ministry a former Roman 
Catholic priest, Dr. Mario Colacci. 
When he discovered he could no longer 
believe what a Catholic was expected 
to believe, he decided it was time for 
achange. When presbytery officers gave 
him his ordination examination recently, 
he made a remarkable showing. 

Dr. Colacci came to the U.S. in 1949, 
having left the Roman Catholic Church | 
earlier in the year. He was educated in | 
Catholic Church institutions. He also | 
holds a Ph.D. in classic literature and 
languages from the Civil University of 
Naples. For six years he taught Hebrew, | 
New Testament Greek and _ Biblical | 
Exegesis at the Pontifical Regional Sem- | 
inary of Benevento, Italy. 

He left the seminary, taught in gov- | 
ernment high schools for a time, and 
finally came to the U.S. 





Things new. Members of the Presby- 
terian Church of Livingston, New Jer- 
sey (the Reverend William S. Acker- 
man, pastor), recently broke ground 
for their new church building. The con- 
gregation was organized last year with 
196 members. Now there are 255 of 
them. 

@ First Presbyterian Church, Noroton, 
Connecticut, which in fifteen years en- | 
larged its membership from 380 to 
1,662, will soon have a new building. 
Ground was broken recently for the | 
projected $335,000 structure. Pastor is | 
the Reverend Lawrence MacColl | 
Horton. 

@ In Minneapolis, Minnesota, Presby- | 
terians of the Lake Nokomis Church, | 





(the Reverend Joseph Clark Dana, 
pastor) recently dedicated a new 
building. 


@ Members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Itasea, Illinois (the Reverend 
F. Louis Grafton, pastor) last month 
dedicated a new church school building 
and laid the cornerstone for a church. 
The church women, who raised more 
than $1,000 annually for the building 
fund since 1945, are helping paint and 
decorate the interior, while about 150 
men have so far contributed almost 
5,000 labor hours to both new buildings. 
@ A new $52,000 education unit was | 
dedicated recently at the historic Ne- | 
Shaminy of Warwick Presbyterian | 
Church, Hartsville, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend George R. Ashwood, Jr., | 
pastor). First pastor was William | 
Tennent, pioneer preacher who founded 
Log College, regarded as the forerunner 
of Princeton University. 
@ Members of First Presbyterian | 
Church, Warsaw, Illinois, recently dedi- | 
cated their redecorated sanctuary. Pastor | 
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For a better Ministry 
of Music... 


THE NEW 


CHURCH HYMNAL 

Edited by H. Augustine Smith 
Howard Chandler Robbins 
James Dalton Morrison 
Edward Shippen Barnes 


This rich and varied collection of old and new 
hymns focuses the teachings of Christianity upon the 
problems of this unprecedented age which challenges 
the Church with an unparalleled opportunity. The 
hymns are grouped under subjects which are foremost 
in Christian interest today. The musical settings are 
singable, sound in structure, and inspiring. Folk tunes, 
chorales and descants are among the many outstanding 
features of the book. In physical appearance the book 
measures up to the highest standards. 

527 Hymns and Tunes 
72 Pages of Worship Material 
Well printed on strong opaque paper. Attractively 
bound and adequately reinforced for hard usage. 
$2.00 per Copy $150.00 per Hundred 


Returnable copies for examination sent on request 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10 








WHEN PLANNING church, school and institution improvements, 
please write Presbyterian Life advertisers for information and prices. 
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Church or Chancel in permanently fired single or 
multi-color ceramics. Historical data is printed and 
fired on back of plate. 

Churches throughout’ the country have written 
us about the successful sale of these plates. A plate 
in the home of each member reflects pride in the 
Church and profit for your organization. Plates are 
ideal for sale at bazaars, make wonderful gifts for 
friends and loved ones. 


Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church 


Brighton, Tenn. 
(To plate and art collectors: Watch 
these advertisements appearing each 
month. You will be interested in 
ordering plates from representative 
Churches througheut the nation.) 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


COVINGTON 10, TENN. 











FINANCIAL SECURITY 
and PEACE 


You can provide a safe lifetime income for yourself—and 
help spread the Gospel—through a remarkable Annuity Plan 


Learn more about this Christian Plan through which thousands of 
men and women are enjoying financial peace and security with a 
substantial income which never varies in good times or bad. At 
the same time your money helps maintain a great Christian work 
vital to all denominations. Write for free booklet today to THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. PL-206, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


is the Reverend Raymond B. Knudsen. 
@ Because both population and church 
memberships are growing by jumps in 
suburban Englewood, Colorado, near 
Denver, the First Presbyterian Church 
there is expanding its plant. Pastor is 
the Reverend Manfred Geisler. 

@ Though the Great Flood was immi- 
nent when members of First Presby- 
terian Church, Salina, Kansas, (the 
Reverend James S. Elliott, pastor) ded- 
icated their church’s new chancel re- 
cently, the mere prospect of water 
didn’t dampen their hopes. Fortunately, 
the new chancel and all the rest of First 
Church was spared damage. 


Presbyterian a Rotary head. A Pres- 
byterian pastor was recently elected a 
district governor of Rotary International, 
men’s service club. He is Dr. A. Ralph 
Lynn, pastor of First Church, Granite 
City, Illinois. As governor he coordi- 
nates the activities of forty-three Rotary 
Clubs in one section of Illinois. As a 
Presbyterian, he has been moderator of 
both the Minnesota and Illinois Synods. 


Two institutions willed $800,000 
each. Presbyterian - related Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California, and 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
received $800,000 each from the estate 
of Mrs. Mary W. Stewart of Pasadena, 
it was announced last month. Through- 
out her life Mrs. Stewart gave gener- 
ously to Presbyterian enterprises, in- 
cluding the Los Angeles Presbytery, the 
Westminster Church of Altadena, and 
the Monte Vista Grove Home in 
Pasadena. 


Conference of its own. West Presby- 
terian Church of Wilmington, Delaware 
(Dr. A. H. Kleffman, pastor) not only 
sends young people to presbytery and 
synod conferences, but every Labor 
Day weekend it also sponsors a confer- 
ence of its own for all young members 
over fourteen years of age. Chief 
speaker at this year’s conference, held 
near Still Pond, Maryland, was the 
Reverend Wallace Robertson, assistant 
secretary of promotion for the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. 


Tough guys? The Indianapolis News 
has debunked the legend that news- 
papermen are tough and cynical. A 
news columnist reported _ recently 
that nine members of the paper's edi- 
torial staff teach Sunday school classes. 


YMCA publications head. Presbyte- 
rian Dr. John Oliver Nelson of the Yale 
University Divinity School faculty was 
last month appointed chairman of Asso- 
ciation Press, publication department of 
the National Council of YMCA’s. Dr. 
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Nelson, former editor of Intercollegian, 
national student Christian magazine, has 
held youth work posts in both the Na- 
tional Council and the World Council 
of Churches. He is a former pastor of 
Brentwood Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Oregon church honored. First Pres- 
byterian Church of Medford, Oregon, 
(the Reverend D. Kirkland West, pas- 
tor) was honored recently by the Jap- 
anese International Christian University 
Foundation for having contributed 
notably to Christian international rela- 
tions. The Medford church was the only 
church so honored west of the Missis- 
sippi. Awards were based on the aid 
given the Foundation by local congre- 
gations. 


Church architecture exhibit. Persons 
interested in church architecture can 
see an extensive exhibition this month 
if they happen to be in the vicinity of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The exhibition, 
to be held two days this week, at Cen- 
tral Christian Church, is sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches’ 
Bureau of Church Building and Archi- 
tecture and by the Indianapolis Council 
of Churches. 


The men score. The men of Lakeside 
Presbyterian Church, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
are happy about their successful sum- 
mer project—a series of interdenomina- 
tional Sunday morning worship services 
held in a drive-in theater. Highlight of 
the series was a sermon, “Adventures 
in Darkness,” by the blind Reverend 
Robert Kieser of Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Springfield, Ohio. More than a 
thousand persons jammed the area for 
the service. 


Anniversaries. Two Presbyterian 
churches in the Synod of New York 
celebrated 120th anniversaries this sum- 
mer: Stone Street Church in Water- 
town and Second Church, Delhi. Pres- 
ent at both observances was the 
Reverend Thomas J. Carlisle, pastor of 
the Watertown church and former pas- 
tor of the Delhi church (the Reverend 
Hugh V. Parry, pastor). 

@ Last month marked the 100th anni- 
versary of First Presbyterian Church, 
Selmer, Tennessee (the Reverend W. 
L. Gilmore, pastor). 

@ Celebrating the 110th anniversary of 
their church this year are members of 
the little Presbyterian Church in the 
Ozark Mountain town of Ironton, Mis- 
souri. Pastor is the Reverend Bartley 
Schwegler. 

@ The 1951-52 academic year at Pres- 
byterian - related Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will mark the one-hun- 


dredth anniversary of the school’s found. 
ing. Special services will be held this 
month when school opens, and at 
intervals throughout the term, in com. 
memoration of the centennial. 

@ Also observing a centennial this year 
are members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, Kentucky (the Rever. 
end R. O. Garden, pastor). Centennial 
goals for the end of ’51 are: 151 attend. 
ing church school; 151 average church 
attendance for the year; 51 adults 
regularly attending church school; 5] 
new church members, and $1,951 raised 
for the building fund. 

@ Presbyterians of Cabery, Ilinois, last 
month observed the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Cabery Church (the Rev- 
erend S. McMaster Kerr, pastor). A 
former pastor was Dr. Elisha Hoffman, 
famous hymn writer. 

@ Two members for forty-three years 
of First Presbyterian Church, Newport, 
Kentucky -- Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Blackford—were feted recently on their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Mr. Black- 
ford has held office in the church for 
more than forty vears, and Mrs. Black- 
ford was honored recently by her 
presbyterial society for thirty years’ out- 
standing service in missions. 

@ A fiftieth anniversary was observed 
in Covington, Indiana, recently at the 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
Everett L. Jones, pastor). 

@ Another golden anniversary cele- 
bration took place recently at First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oxford, Indiana, when 
members marked the fiftieth year since 
the laving of the building’s cornerstone. 
Pastor is the Reverend Robert 0. 
Stevenson. 

@ Recently honored for forty-one con- 
secutive years as superintendent of 
Pleasant Valley Presbyterian Church, 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma, was C. M. 
Burris. All the churches in the com- 
munity were represented at the special 
service. 

@ Mrs. Jenny Rasmuson, church school 
teacher for more than thirty years in the 
Presbyterian Church, Skagway, Alaska, 
was honored recently by her present 
and past pupils for her service to the 
church. 

@ The Reverend D. Hobart Evans re- 
cently passed his twenty-fifth year as 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 

@ Last month the Reverend Dr. C. E. 
Allen chalked up twenty-five years of 
service to Presbyterian Colored Missions 
in Louisville, Kentucky. As superin- 
tendent of the Mission’s two centers, 
Dr. Allea, who is white, was honored 
recently in an article in Louisville's 
leading Negro newspaper, the Louisville 
Defender. He is also pastor of Louis- 
ville’s Hope Presbyterian Church. 
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Strategy Bulletin Two 

An important purpose in the “Plan of Action for a 
Time of Testing” of the Board of Foreign Missions 
(see Overseas Reporter, June 9) is to reach the minds 
of people overseas with the timeliness and the dy- 
namic of the Christian message through the use of 
radio programs and other audio-visual techniques. 
In this Bulletin Number*Two on the new strategy of 
the Board, we describe examples of how this is 
being done. 

In mid-September, after nine months’ intensive 
study of radio broadcasting, Mathew Ogawa returns 
to Tokyo. There he will resume his duties as Execu- 
tive of AVACO, the Audio-Visual Activities Com- 
mission of the National Christian Council of Japan. 





Mathew Ogawa, Japanese audio-visual leader, listens 
to a recording. He has completed a year in U, S. A, 
studying radio techniques on a church scholarship. 


It was his uncle, secretary to Toyohiko Kagawa, who 
persuaded Mathew to give up a promising career in 
banking to launch an audio-visual program for the 
churches in Japan. It was the logic of events that 
turned Mathew’s attention to radio. 

Energetic, resourceful, and good-looking, Mathew 
Ogawa began by organizing audio-visual workshops 
and institutes. He found church leaders throughout 
Japan eager to learn how films, filmstrips, flannel- 
graph, kamishibai (paper theatre), and records could 
be used effectively in churches. Initial financing for 
AVACO came from Presbyterian and other sources 
in America through RAVEMCCO, Radio, Visual Ed- 
ucation and Mass Communication Committee, Na- 
tional Council of Christian Churches, U.S.A. 

When the government of Japan decided to license 
commercial broadcasting, the NCC of Japan was 
already broadcasting half an hour a week, Sunday 
mornings, on the network of the Japan Broadcasting 
Company. The program had a low rating because it 
lacked money, talent, and skilled direction, but it 
was reaching an estimated audience of 200,000 — 
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more than the total Protestant Church membership 
in Japan. To improve the program’s technique, the 
church men decided to accept the RAVEMCCO offer 
of a scholarship and to send Secretary Ogawa to 
America without delay for special training in radio 
programming and production. 

With love for hard work and ability to extract pre- 
war value from every scholarship dollar, Mathew 
Ogawa has had a busy year. He spent a semester 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. Later he at- 
tended the NBC six-weeks’ Summer Radio Institute 
at Northwestern University and at Butler University 
the Religious Radio Workshop of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. He winds up his studies with the 
International Audio-Visual Workshop at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. He has visited radio and television sta- 
tions, motion picture studios, and church audio-visual 
offices. He will take back to Japan sample “showcase” 
radio programs, tape recorded in Japanese. 

But Mathew Ogawa is just one of five Christian 
nationals—from India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Leb- 
anon, and Japan—now being trained here, with Pres- 
byterian help, for‘audio-visual leadership on the world 
front. Wherever possible, as in Japan, denominational 
funds are being used to build a strong, cooperative 
program. 

Ten thousand dollars of the Presbyterian Strategy 
Fund for Advance will go toward a cooperatively- 
sponsored audio-visual and radio center in Tokyo, 
so that Mr. Ogawa and his associates may have the 
necessary tools. Other strategy funds have provided 
tape-recording equipment for India; undergirded 
recording programs in Mexico, Brazil, and Leb- 
anon; helped equip mobile units in the Philippines, 
Pakistan, and West Africa. Films are being furnished, 
evangelistic records in native languages supplied, 
work funds provided. 

Mathew Ogawa wrote recently: “I am here study- 
ing radio, which I did not plan for myself. I feel 
firmly that I have a call from God to serve in this work 
in Japan.” 





With a flannelgraph, another audio-visual aid, a girl 
in Colombia, South America, presents a Bible story. 


Belgium Brazil Cameroun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Overseas Reporter: 


Mexice Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela Yugoslavia 


Holland Hungary India 
Indonesia Iran Iraq Italy 


Japan Korea Lebanon 
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At a typical stop in his widespread parish, Pastor McClure chats with Chester Stewart, Rosco Stewart, and Walter Thompson. 


The Stranger Who Stayed 


He was “crossways to everything,” Robert McClure admits, when he first came to the Kentucky 


hills. Some didn’t like his preaching. Others thought he was a “foreigner.” But he didn’t know 


when he was licked, and fourteen fine churches in Owsley and Lee counties are the result. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


™ sUNDAY the Reverend Robert 
McClure of the Ows-Lee Larger 
Parish, Kentucky, was driving a load of 
men, women, and children to church at 
Sugar Camp in his four-wheel-drive 
station wagon. Off the highway, on a 
narrow, rutted mountain road, the jeep 
got stuck in the mud. Passengers piled 
out, while the pastor tried to rock the 
jeep loose. Watching him, one of the 
men drawled, “Do reckon he'll 
make it?” 

“I dunno,” his neighbor replied, “But 
that preacher’s shore hard to stick for 


long.” 


you 
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This sums up the history of Bob Me- 
Clure’s eleven years in the Kentucky 
mountains, beginning in 1940 right after 
his graduation from Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. City-bred—he comes from 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—and educated 
for a city ministry, he first went to 
Owsley County as pastor of the churches 
at Cow Creek and Indian Creek, about 
six miles from Booneville, the county 
seat. Now he is the leader of a National 
Missions larger parish that includes 
fourteen small churches in Owsley and 
Lee Counties—eleven of them Presby- 
terian U.S.A., three Presbyterian U-S., 
thirteen white, and one Negro. He works 
with a staff of two assisting ministers— 
Boaz Smith and John Turner—and, since 


August first, a director of Christian edu- 
cation, Elizabeth Bulger. During the 
school year, Joe Powlas of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, comes one hun- 
dred seventy miles to lend a hand. He 
is giving full time to the summer pro- 
gram, together with Ann Merkle, of the 
Westminster Choir College. 

The schedule of services, Sunday 
school, young people’s meetings, choir 
practice, session meetings, parish coun- 
cil, daily vacation Bible school, and pas- 
toral calls, is a staggering load for the 
small staff. Too, since McClure has been 
there he has supervised, self-taught, the 
building of a manse, a garage-apart- 
ment, and two church buildings; and he 
takes care of four cars—two big buses, 
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the jeep, and a passenger car. When 
he determined to go into National Mis- 
sions work in the southern mountains, 
someone asked him if there weren't as 
many souls to be saved in the city. “Yes,” 
he replied, “but out there we haven't as 
many trying to save them.” 

Bob McClure believes the people of 
the Kentucky mountains have unlim- 
ited possibilities providing they have 
the opportunities, and points with pride 
to the large numbers of young people 
and adults who go from his churches 
each vear to find useful lives in the cities 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 

In his years in the mountains, Bob 
has had experiences to dampen the 
spirit of a less hardy soul; but the sturd- 
ily built and sturdy-minded young man 
(he’s thirty-seven, black-haired, and 
blue-eyed) has weathered them all with 
good cheer. He was a boxer in college, 
if that is symbolic. 

From 1945 to 1950, at public in- 
sistence after the veterans got back from 
the war and of them. started 
whooping it up a bit, he served as police 
judge. One of the most unpleasant ex- 
periences of this term of office resulted 
when it became necessary to indict a 
young man of the community for per- 
jury. These charges were made because 
witnesses were found to prove that he 
had not told the truth in a trial for 
drunkenness in which he had been 
acquitted. The day after the young man 
discovered that an indictment had been 
returned against him in the circuit court, 
he walked up to the town marshal as he 
stood talking to two truck drivers about 
a load of coal, and fired four times at 
him with an automatic shotgun, killing 
him instantly. 

The case was tried three times before 
out-of-county juries, partly because no 
eye-witnesses to the actual shooting 
could be found, partly because so much 
irrelevant testimony concerning the 
dead man was permitted in the court. 
In the third trial McClure testified, and 
a conviction was obtained. Prior to the 
trial anonymous letters were written ac- 
cusing McClure of “having had a man 
murdered,” and asking for his dismissal 
by the church. Investigation by a repre- 
sentative of the Board of National Mis- 
sions revealed that McClure had strong 
support both from his session and the 
Town Board of Booneville. 

Then there was the returned Navy 
veteran who looked up Mac to say, “I've 
been anxious to meet you. You're the 
only man in the county I haven't heard 
criticised since I came back.” 

But this kind of a vote of confidence 
is a Johnny-come-lately. When Bob Mc- 
Clure first got to Kentucky, he says, he 
was “crossways to everything.” As more 
than one student of ethnology has 
pointed out, the mountain people are 
self-contained, and very much attached 
to their traditions. With the greatest will 


some 
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in the world to love and serve them, it 
takes a while to “learn the people,” as 
the mountaineers themselves put it. 

In the early days of the war, McClure 
preached a sermon suggesting that war 
is unchristian and offered a prayer for 
the enemy, in the spirit of Matthew 
5:44. A couple of days later he over- 
heard himself described as “that 
who prayed for the German people.” It 
was the beginning of a first-class whis- 
pering campaign that, before it ended 
two or three years later, had him a fifth 
columnist sending secret radio messages 
and brought a state trooper up to in- 
vestigate. Eventually, on the advice of 
friends, he stopped it by running a state- 
ment in the local paper, beginning, “It 
has been rumored that I am a German, 
a fifth columnist, and some other unpa- 
triotic things,” whereupon he answered 
each accusation, préving his Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, Christianity, and Ameri- 
canism. Some people looked sheepish 
for a few days, but that put an end to it. 

The out-of-doors 

As for church services, McClure be- 
lieves that the traditional mountain cus- 
tom of having many religious services 
out-of-doors has much to do with the 
habit that many of the men and boys 
have of staying outside of the “church 
house,” while the women folk are inside. 
While reverence is the rule in the church 
services, occasionally at revival meet- 
ings where large numbers are assembled 
the talking gets quite loud, and now 
and then a firecracker or a pistol may 
pop. Once when a drunken man was 
cursing so loud that it drowned out the 


Lord’s Prayer, Mac stopped the service 
and went outside. “You know there’s a 
stiff penalty for disturbing a church 
service,” he warned, “and I won't hesi- 
tate to indict you if you don’t quiet 
down.” 

There is another reason why it is 
hard to get men into the church. Many 
men feel that Christianity requires a 
man to be good before he joins the 
church, else he’d be a hypocrite. It’s 
taking a while to teach some of them 
that by taking Christ as they are, they 
can become better men after joining the 
church. 

It’s also taking a while to accustom 
them to McClure’s sedate Presbyterian 
sermons, but there are already quite a 
few who say that he is a “good talker.” 
For those who like their preaching with 
all the stops out, McClure’s solution is 
simply to preach what he believes, but 
say it good and loud. 

Once they have become Christians, 
there is no limit to the devotion of the 
mountain people. Take Aunt Mare for 
example. A widow with eight chi!dren, 
she supported her family for years by 
doing laundry, making the long walk 
daily to town. She lives close to one 
of the churches, and for many vears 
has seen that the church is cleaned for 
the service. Not long ago she asked 
the minister to come over for a memorial 
meeting at the family burial ground on 
top of the hill behind her house. It’s a 
steep hill, and when he got there he said 
jocularly, “Well, Aunt Marg, do you 
think you can make it?” 

“Law’, child,” she retorted, “I’ve been 














Pastor McClure reads Scripture at pulpit of church in Booneville, county seat of 
Owsley County, This is one of the fourteen churches in Robert McClure’s parish. 
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Mr. McClure and seminarian Joe Powlas unload boxes of clothing donated to parish 
to be sold at fraction of actual value to proud but needy persons who want to pay. 
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Mr. McCuure meets the Neace and Baker families, arriving for ten o'clock service at 
Booneville church. Heavy-tired jeeps are invaluable to travelers on Ows-Lee roads. 
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up there three times already this morn- 
ing to see if everything is all right.” 

With Bob McClure I visited another 
family up the valley. The man and his 
wife were taking a breather between 
stints of hoeing, and we sat on the front 
porch and talked, about the weather 
(dry) and the crops (sparse) — and 
about their son who had been injured 
in Korea. With infinite patience and 
infinite sweetness, the mother sighed, 
“Sometimes it seems to me I can hardly 
hit a straight row.” There, I thought, 
speaks any mother anywhere. 


A real contribution 


What religion contributes to these 
mountain people is more than personal 
spiritual satisfaction. The clothing boxes 
sent to Booneville by interested churches 
have been a godsend for many families, 
Parents often say to Mrs. McClure, “We 
just don’t know how we'd get along 
without these clothes.” In keeping with 
mountain independence and the Mc- 
Clure feeling that it’s better that way, 
most articles are sold at auction for a 
small fraction of the real value. Fre- 
quently they fill a desperate need as 
when families are “burned out” or some 
sickness or hardship depletes a meager 
income. Sometimes a child will come 
with a cardboard pattern or a torn strip 
of rag saving, “I want a pair of shoes 
just this long.” And the sales, held on 
Saturdays and court days, net a much 
needed $1500 to $2000 a year, which 
helps to purchase equipment for the 
parish. Donors might be aghast to see 
their Saks Fifth Avenue topper sold for 
a quarter, or a Mr. Johns hat for a nickel; 
but it can’t be denied the numbers add 
quite a bit to the general style. 

One family, discovered up a “holler” 
in desperate straits — one little fellow 
wore only an undershirt though it was 
a bitterly cold day—was brought to the 
manse, dumped in the tub, dressed in 
clean clothes, given apples and _ toys, 
and lodged for the night in the county 
jail until friends and relatives were 
found to care for them. Going down the 
street with her brood the mother ex- 
claimed, “They shore don’t look like the 
same younguns. Right purty, ain’t they?” 
Members of this family now attend Sun- 
day school regularly. 

This mixture of faith and life was 
pretty well summed up by a stooped 
old man who recently rededicated his 
life and began to attend church. After 
the first supper meeting he said, “Preach- 
er, I never had such a good time in my 
life. Everybody so nice. Everybody so 
polite. Nobody drunk—nobody out of 
the way. Never had such a good time.” 

Bob McClure has his enemies, as 
might be expected; but the real ob- 
stacles to the work of the parish are not 
the people, but they are the conditions 
under which some of them live. 
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The average cash income per family 
in 1940, the year Bob McClure came 
to Owsley County, was $393 annually 
—less than the national average per per- 
son. By 1945 it had risen to $683, and 
is probably a bit higher now, but the 
number of families who receive welfare 
checks helps boost the average. 

Most of the mountain families farm 
land handed down to them from gener- 
ation to generation; by now the original 
holdings are so split up that few farms 
are “family size.” Others forced up the 
mountainside seeking new fertility have 
left the land useless from erosion and 
drain-off. Average family size is just 
under seven persons. 

Today, for the nearly 3,000 children 
of school age in Owsley county there 
are thirty one-room schoolhouses and 
the beginnings of a consolidated school 
system. Not quite half the children are 
in regular attendance at school; and, if 
pressed, many parents will admit that 
they don’t think schooling is worth 
much. Yet many of the children are 
exceptionally eager to learn. The gradu- 
ating class in high school usually num- 
bers about thirty. 

By way of contrast, when Pastor Boaz 
Smith first went to Leslie County twen- 
ty-five years ago to teach in a Presby- 
terian mission school, he had to make a 
day’s journey on horseback, up past 
Hell-For-Certain to Cutshin Creek to 
reach the place. Until a few years ago, 
John Turner, the other preacher, and 
I. H. Gabbard, a retired minister, made 
all their rounds by horsebac 

Now McClure and his helpers drive 
along the mountain roads in the big 
blue Dodge and Chevrolet buses—ac- 
quired by much penny-pinching — to 
pick up passengers and carry them to 
and from church. They each average 
1,000 miles a month on wheels. 


Modern socializing 

The new roads are not only the big- 
gest boon to Booneville; they also show 
signs of being the makings of Ows-Lee 
Parish. Attendance at Travellers’ Rest 
Church, for instance, has doubled since 
the bus service began. Not too long ago 
McClure told the people there, “You're 
going to have to start liking each other 
better before you can build a congrega- 
tion.” The socializing going back and 
forth on the bus is doing the trick, plus 
the religious or educational film shown 
nearly every Sunday after service. 

Besides buses, movie and slide projec- 
tors, there are other modern features— 
a mimeograph machine, a portable gen- 
erator for use where there is no elec- 
tricity, and a public address system. 
McClure usually keeps the speakers 
hooked up on top of the jeep and plays 
chime recordings along the country 
roads on the way to church. Once a lady 
said to him, “That music made me want 
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Cow Creek Church 





A large stock of audio-visual equipment assures Ows-Lee churchgoers of the best in 
Christian education’s latest teaching tools, Here Mr. McClure cleans projector. 
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Visiting the Gibson family, McClure can smile at toy-pistol threat. But time was 
when real guns cracked outside his church services, and the minister silenced them. 

















The MeClures—Robert and Marie, Bobby and Diane, who is recovering from illness. 
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to go to church so bad.” That, of course, 
is the general idea. 

The marks of progress are on the 
church, just as the church, in turn, has 
contributed to the progress of the com. 
munity. Until McClure came along 
with his idea of banding the fourteen 
churches together in 1945, most of them 
were averaging one or two services a 
month, and had a total membership of 
432. Now each church has a weekly 
service and Sunday school, and regular 
visitation is made to the school in each 
community served. Today the fourteen 
churches have 840 members, 950 in 
Sunday school. 

Then the people gave about $1,000 
for all purposes in a year; in 1950 they 
gave more than $5,000, including parish 
dues. Some of the impetus for increase 
comes from the power of example; the 
McClures are tithers. It’s a bit of a 
squeeze on the missionary’s salary even 
though Mrs. McClure teaches school to 
help out. If the truth be known, some- 
thing more than a strict ten per cent 
goes out for upkeep, tires, and gas for 
the two cars, and two buses. But Mce- 
Clure considers them a “must.” 

This past winter, McClure sand- 
wiched in some graduate courses in rural 
sociology at the University of Kentucky, 
ninety miles away. He came back de- 
termined to find a way to attack the 
county’s problems at their roots. “We 
used to talk a church-centered program; 
now I’m convinced that what we need 
is a community-centered church pro- 
gram.” Ever since he has been there he 
has been encouraging farmers to get 
better stock, grow better crops. But he 
believes firmly in the Presbyterian phi- 
losophy of doing a job only until some- 
one comes along to do it better; now 
John Turner and he are cooperating with 
the county agent in establishing 4-H 
Clubs. The Booneville church people 
have been using the Lord’s Acre Plan to 
raise funds for a sorely needed new 
church building, in order to serve those 
reached by its extended program. 


McClure’s question 

Once somebody asked Bob McClure 
how he could be satisfied to “throw his 
life away” in this country parish. In 
reply he asked a question of his own: 
“Do you believe in immortality?” When 
the answer was obviously no, he re- 
marked, “Well, that explains it. If you 
did, you’d understand why it isn’t im- 
portant where you work. The main thing 
is to do the thing that needs to be done 
wherever God can use your abilities to 
the best advantage.” 

Meantime, he has a stock answer for 
these occasional offers luring him to a 
bigger church: “Do you need me as 
much as I am needed where I am? 
When you can show me a place I'm 
needed more, I'll leave.” 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Agape Is Dedicated 


High in the Waldensian Alps last 
month, young workers on the Agapé 
Youth Project laid down their picks and 
shovels to dedicate the village which 
they have spent four years building with 
their own sweat and toil. 

Once but a dream in the minds of a 
few young Italian veterans and pastors, 
the building of Agapé has become a 
symbol to the entire world of the ideal- 
ism and vision of young Protestantism. 
Last month’s dedication is probably the 
most significant single event in Protes- 
tant youth work during the past decade 

The name, Agapé, is the Greek word 
for love, and the young Waldensians 
reason for constructing this unique com- 
munity in the heart of the northern 
Italian Alps. The village is to be a cen- 
ter where vouth of all nations may pur- 
sue religious studies, and learn to live 
together in brotherly fellowship. 

All the labor that has gone into the 
project has been volunteered by young 
people in Italy and from other countries 
Funds for materials and often the ma- 
terials themselves have been donated by 
Waldensian and other Protestant youth 
groups. One Italian group manufac tured 


and sold a perfume which they called 
Agapé. Individuals from many coun- 


tries sold possessions, taught, sewed, 
and earned money which they sent to 
the project. The Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., which helps support the Wald- 


ensian Church through the World 
Council of Churches, has given more 
than $20,000. 

Agapé was started in the summer of 
1947 (see P.L., Mar. 13, 48; Oct. 1, ’49) 
by a handful of young Italian students 
and working people. Unused to manual 
labor, the young people learned quickly 
about aching backs and blistered hands, 
but worked until th@ October snows to 
dig foundations for the buildings. 

The next summer the project became 
a World Council of Churches Work 
Camp and young people of many coun- 
tries went to Italy to help. Despite the 
incredibly hard labor—the young peo- 
ple work ten hours a day—volunteers 











For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1156 


cAmevican Sealing Company 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








continued to pour into the beautiful val- 


lev below Agapé. 


This summer young people of four- | 


teen nationalities have been working on 
the completion of thé buildings. Ameri- 
cans from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, California, and other states 
were in the group. One of the workers 
was pretty Colleen Townsend Evans, 
former movie starlet who gave up the 
screen to work in, the Presbyterian 
Church. 

After a July visit to the project, Dr. 
Charles T. Leber. head of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, said, 
“On the road we heard the working 
groups discussing religious and political 
affairs. We had lunch with them, a sim- 
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worked as housekeepers at international Agapé Youth Project in Italian 
Californian Colleen Townsend 


Evans helps with weekly wash. 
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MINISTER SEEKS CHANGE, Age 41, finest 
background in music and youth work; three 
ye | degrees; combat-chaplain. At present 
in city of 200,000. Salary $4600. Address Box I, 
Presbyterian Life, 321 ‘South 4th St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. 

















FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Church Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season 
starts Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold, Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
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byterian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is one of 
many who use the advertising pages of Presby- 
terian Life as a buyer's guide to select suppliers 
of needed church furnishings and equipment. 














NEWS OF YOUTH 


ple fare which they devoured amid chat- 
ter, laughter, and songs. Every evening 
they worship together after their ten 
hours of hard labor. Three times a week 
they join in evenings of study and dis- 
cussions on personal, church, national, 
and international issues with the faith 
and viewpoint of Christian love.” 

The buildings which were nearing 
completion last month include a chapel, 
assembly hall, and living quarters, and 
were designed by Italian architect Leon- 
ard Ricci, who saw his work as a phy- 
sical symbol of Christian community 
life. “Agapé,” he wrote at its beginning, 
“js a place where people meet each 
other and stop for a short time. .. . 
(It) outside and inside represents this 
action of flowing and returning to and 
from the community. There is a place 
for an individual all alone, for a small 
group of individuals which have been 
chosen, for a family, and for a whole 
community. Outside, the woods and the 
terraces; the small open spaces, the am- 
phitheatre; the natural places for meet- 
ings; the large new terrace for outdoor 
games; the church for all the com- 
munity. Inside, the cells; the halls; the 
large hall for the meetings and for din- 
ner; the theatre; the study and worship 
of all the community. .. . Agapé must 
represent for a community what ancient 
convents represented for monks.” 

What Agapé means for evangelical 
Christianity in Italy, where persecution 
of the Protestant Church has increased 
steadily in recent years, is not yet 
known, although Tullio Vinay, one of 
the leading Waldensian pastors, sees in 
it a possible turning point. It is known 
that the building of this village heralds 
the liberation of the Waldensian Youth 
Movement, which was dying rapidly be- 
cause of the isolation of Italian youth. 
Now not only will they have a place to 


meet and study together, but they will 
for the first time have opportunity for 
contact with Christian youth from the 
rest of the world. 


New York Synod Youth 


Aid Puerto Rican Project 

Westminster Fellowship members of 
the Synod of New York completed a 
$5,000 “friendship” project to make pos. 
sible summer conference buildings for 
Puerto Rican Presbyterian young peo- 
ple this summer, and are launching a 
$6,000 drive to provide an annual schol- 
arship to Japan Christian University. 

The young people raised most of the 
funds for the Puerto Rican project 
through offerings at Westminster Fel- 
lowship summer conferences in New 
York Synod. The buildings are being 
erected at El Guacio mission in San 
Sebastian, Puerto Rico, by members of 
a volunteer work camp sponsored by the 
Presbyterian Church. One member of 
the camp was Bill Bodamer of New 
York, moderator of the Synod West. 
minster Fellowship and a pre-ministerial 
student at Wagner College, Staten 
Island, New York. 

The first Puerto Rican youth confer- 
ence held in the new facilities took place 
last summer, while the building pro- 
gram was in its early stages. A second 
conference was held this summer. 


Presbyterians and GI’s 
Help Japanese Church 


A young Presbyterian, a youth group 
in New Jersey, and the U.S. Army are 
working together in Japan to build a 
church for a group of Japanese Chris- 
tians who have been meeting in homes. 

The young soldier is Pfc. Norman 
Healy, a member of the Young People’s 
Society of the First Presbyterian Church 
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Giuseppina Alabiso 


First Italian student to come to 
U. S. under a scholarship exchange 
program sponsored by National Council 
of Churches is twenty-four-old Giusep- 
pina Alabiso, of Florence. For the past 
six years, “Pina” has been secretary to 
Pastor Tullio Vinay, youth head of the 
Waldensian Church and has worked on 
the Agape project (see above). Pina will 
start work this month at the Presby- 
terian U. S. General Assembly Training 
School for Lay Workers in Richmond, 
Virginia. At left, she enjoys a tea given 
in her honor by Women’s Guild of Noro- 
ton, Connecticut, Presbyterian Church. 
With her are Dr. Robbins W. Barstow of 
National Council and Mrs. Elizabeth 





Kingman of Women’s Guild. 
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of Paterson, New Jersey, who described 
the churchless congregation in a letter 
home. The Young People’s Society voted 
$50.00 from their small treasury, to be 
replaced by sacrificial giving on the part 
of members. 

The story was told in the regular Sun- 
dav evening service, and $59.95 was 
added to the fund. With the sess‘on’s 
approv: al, the announcement was re- 
peate «| the next Sunday, and $109.71 
was Plus mail gifts, the youth 
group s netted ‘them $227.16, 
which thev have sent to Pfe. Healy. 

At Pic. ilealy’s camp, the story was 
told by Army chaplains, who on two 
successive paydays collected contribu- 
$2,200. Soldiers wrote home 
about it, and $500 more was collected. 

As a finishing touch, army engineers 
in their spare time have drawn up plans 
for the church and are starting the ac- 
tual construction. 
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Oregon Lumber Company 
Aids Church Colleges 

In Medford, Oregon, this summer, a 
local lumber company went on record in 
support of Christian higher education 
and backed up its statement with 
twenty substantial scholarships to Pres- 
byterian-related Lewis and Clark Col- 
leg ge at Portland and Methodist-related 
Willamette University at Salem. 

In offering the aid, which is available 

high school graduates of Oregon’s 
Jackson County, the company stated, 
“It is the belief of the Elk Lumber Com- 
pany that the foundations upon which 
this nation was created, namely Chris- 
tian principles, have been sadly 
lected in recent times, and that if we 
are to defeat the materialism and Com- 
munism that threaten to engulf us, the 
greater ideal of Christian service must 
be restored. Therefore, the Elk Lum- 
ber Company is holding out to worthy 
students this opportunity of furthering 


neg- 


their education in schools of higher 
learning both of which are dedicated 
to the Christian ideal.” 


Ten scholarships of $200 each and 
ten of S100 each are available. The only 
requirements for candidates are a satis- 
scholastic record and evidence 
of Christian leadership and devotion to 
high ideals and standards of conduct. 


factors 


Two Win Parshad Awards 

\ Methodist girl and an Evangelical 
United Brethren boy were this year’s 
winners of the annual Parshad Youth 
Week awards sponsored by the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

They are Margaret Howland, Phila- 
delphia. Pa., and Neil Nielson, St. 
Joseph, Mo., whose prize-winning essays 
outlined the “Responsibility of Christian 
Youth in the Community.” 
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Women’s College 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
s¢ sholarships Outstanding career counselling. Beau- 
tiful campus. Catalogue. Dir. of Admissions, Box L, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





Coeducational Colleges 








THE Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts 

COI L EGE College. Established 1891. Pres- 
4 . 

byterian. Coeducational. Fully 

of Accredited. High scholastic stand- 

] DA HO ards, Advantageously located. Tu- 

‘ ition and Fees $150 per semester. 

Caldw ell Write for full information. 
Idaho Paul Marsh Pitman, President 











ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three vears an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 

Where Friendliness links Learning to Living’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 


Alma Michigan 





ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


President 
WISCONSIN 


Nelson Vance Russell, 
WAUKESHA 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


accredited four-year college for men 
.S. degrees 


An 
and women offering A.B. and 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational. fully accredited. balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primarv and high school). business admin- 
istration. ‘ournalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 


student bod: more than half from Presby- 
terian homes . coeducationa small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 


Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical seminary with a positive Christian purpose. 
“Serving the whole Church and the World.'’ Now in 
its one hundredth year. Rollo La Porte, President, 
_Dubuque. lowa. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and _ preprofessiona] 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 
PauLt R. STEWART 
Pre<itdent 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


‘HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e A new $3,000,000 Plant 
Able Christian Facu'ty 
Extensive Curricu um 
Fortunate Students 
Hanover. 


indiana 





Men’s College 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 

Arts, engineering, and pre-professiona! courses. 
Raiph Cooper Hutchi Presid 

Easton, Pennsy!voni» 
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Quickly, easily. LISTEN and 
learn at home to speak any 
of 29 languages by LIN- 
GUAPHONE CONVERSATIONAL 
METHOD! Made by noted language 
teachers; used by schools, colleges, armed 
services; endorsed by clergymen: million home 
study students. Write for FREE book. Ap- 
proved for VETERANS’ Training. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
164-09 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 * €17-0829 


















L | 
SERVICE- 
few parts. 
SAFETY—Slanting 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY — Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


Hard maple stock, 


legs, not easily 


non-fold- 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 
A subsidiary of De Long, Leashi & De Long 


Church Furniture e Renofations e Lighting 
Carpeting e Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 











WANTED — Director of Religious Education. 
Church of 1100 members in growing city of 
25,000, in Rocky Mountain Area. Write to— 
Box H,. Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




















ROBES 


Chotr and Pulpit 
° 


Add Visual Beauty 





A complete selection of styles and 
materials, In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children's robes) ; 
P.20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


WEW YORK |W Y CHAMPAIGN. ILL CHICAGO HLL 
366 Filth Ave 1000 NW. Market Si 228 WN. LaSatle St 
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BOOKS 


“The Job of the Missionary 


Is Everywhere” 


By CHAD WALSH 


B gener WAS A TIME when many 
church members prided themselves 
on their broadmindedness. “Why try to 
make Christians out of the Fiji Island- 
ers?” was the inquiry. “They are happy 
as they are.” 

Apparently it never occurred to any- 
one to interview the Fiji Islanders to find 
out whether they were as well pleased 
with their way of life as the opponents 
of missionary work alleged. One hears 
this sort of talk less frequently nowa- 
days. I suspect that one reason is this: 
we are becoming more familiar with 
paganism, first hand. Large sections of 
our own population have become secu- 
larized, and have acquired new gods 
(money, security, “getting by,” power, 
etc.), so that we don’t have to travel to 
remote places to learn that paganism 
leaves much to be desired. More than a 
suspicion is developing that such break- 
downs of national morale as the cribbing 
scandal at West Point and the corrupt- 
ing of college basketball players are 
merely surface indications of a national 
illness which can be cured only by 
Christianity—real, top-strength Christi- 
anity. 

The job of the missionary is every- 
where. In America he must reach 
the unchurched and the nominally 
churched. In other points of the world 
there are great areas that are almost un- 
reached territory, and other regions that 
are semi-Christian. The perspective of 
the Christian must be world-wide. 

The Presbyterian Church has recog- 
nized this double responsibility—home 
and foreign missions—by its outline for 
missionary education 1951-1952. Two 
series of programs are contemplated in 


| Guideposts to Missionary Education, a 


pamphlet selling at 15¢ and published 
by the Board of National Missions. (In- 
cidentally, in addition to very practical 
suggestions for organizing study groups, 


| it contains a well-selected list of supple- 


mental materials and audio-visual aids. ) 

The first series—for family groups— 
is centered around “Churches for our 
Country’s Needs.” It is sturdily rein- 
forced by one of the most vigorous and 
.0-punches-barred books that I have 
come on in a long time: Truman B 
Douglass’ Mission to America (Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 151 pages, cloth 
2, paper $1.25). Without losing time 


he plunges into the evidences of the 
moral and religious erosion in America: 
the gradual decline of public and pri- 
vate standards of integrity, the slow 
growth of a spirit of expediency, “me 
first,” and “getting away with things.” 
America, he contends (with evidence 
that I for one cannot controvert ), is no 
longer definitely a Christian nation in its 
habits and attitudes. Therefore, the 
home mission of the churches is not 
merely to build more churches (though 
many are needed, especially in boom 
communities), but also to Christianize 
the whole of American daily life, both 
private and public. 

This is a big order, though no bigger 
than many that missionaries have under- 
taken in times past. Dr. Douglass has 
some very trenchant and practical sug- 
gestions as to how the “New Reforma- 
tion” must be carried out. His discus- 
sion of the possibilities of the “Church 
meeting” as a vitalizing force is par- 
ticularly good. 





Truman B. Douglass 


I cannot imagine any discussion 
group lapsing into listlessness when the 
hammer blows of this book are being 
felt one at a time. It is ably backed up 
by a more chatty, informal work, writ- 
ten and published in Reader’s Digest 
stvle: Now! Everybody Needs a Church 
(Friendship Press, New York, 128 
pages, paper 35c). The product of a 
number of authors, this book consists 
mostly of striking anecdotes that illus- 
trate the theme expressed by the title. 
It is not as heavy-weight or memorable 
as Dr. Douglass’ book, but by its very 
digestibility it should lend itself to easy 
use in groups. 

The missions study theme for the 
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yarious organizations within local 
churches is “Latin America.” Occasion- 
ally, when Latin America is mentioned 
as a mission field, someone inquires, 
“aren't they already Christians?” The 
books provided for study make it clear 
that the situation is actually very spotty. 
The Roman Catholic Church has so 
serious a shortage of clergy in many 
places south of the United States that 
it has to recruit priests from our own 
country. Many Latin Americans have no 
effective contact with any church. And 
the Roman Catholicism which is avail- 
able in most places retains strong traces 
of medieval Spain—Romanism at its 
darkest—frequently combined with a 
good deal of indigenous superstition. 
These are some of the things that 
George P. Howard dwells on at some 
length in his We Americans North and 
South (Friendship Press, New York, 148 








George P. Howard 


pages, cloth $2, paper $1.25). Even if 
Latin America remains predominantly 
Roman in religion, the Roman Chure 
is already being prodded by the spread 
of Protestantism into taking stock of 
itself and imitating some of the social 
services established by missionaries. Dr. 
Howard spells out in concrete terms the 
really astounding contributions that the 
missions have made to the countries of 
Latin America and to the lives of many 
individuals whose first real awakening 
to the gospel came when the evangeli- 
cals brought it to them in terms they 
could understand. In addition, there is 
much valuable background information 
about the enormously varied lands that 
lie south of the Rio Grande. Anyone 
reading this book is likely to realize how 
little he knows of the “other Americans,” 
and the desire to learn more is stimu- 
lated. 

He Wears Orchids, by Elizabeth 
Meredith Lee (Friendship Press, New 
York, 181 pages, cloth $2.50, paper 
$1.25). is a series of autobiographical 
sketches, similar in purpose to D. W. 
Soper’s These Found the Way (recently 
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reviewed in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE) except 
that all of the contributors are South 
Americans, and most come of a Roman 
Catholic background. The title’ essay 
concerns Frederico Carlos Hoehne, fam- 
ous authority on orchids—and one of 
the most renowned Sunday school 
teachers of Brazil. It is followed by the | 
story of Violeta Cavallero, religious edu- 
cator and radio speaker. 

One could go on to list them all—and 
many of them are well-known and active 
figures in the life of their various nations. 
But despite a certain flatness in the way 
some of the biographies are told (I sup- 
pose that in a book of this sort, it is 
inevitable that the seventh or eighth 
chapter will sound like earlier ones), 
there is a heartwarming underlying feel- | 
ing: an awakened religious life and | 
sense of dedication which came about 
upon exposure to an unmasked and 
uncompromising gospel. 

Miscellaneous 

A grab-bag of books not dealing with 
missions, but too interesting to pass by: 

Margaret Echard, The Return of 
Christopher (Doubleday, Garden City, 
N. Y., 304 pages, $3.50). The story of 
a God-haunted man, and how he even- 
tually solves his problem. Not absolutely 
first-rate: the latter half drags some- 
what, and the business of the hero’s 
difficulties with his wife seems a bit 
contrived. A better than average novel. 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Cul- 
ture (Harper, New York, 259 pages, 
$3.50). Well written and extremely 
thought-provoking book about the ques- 
tion of what the relationship of Chris- 
tianity and civilization ought to be. Are 
they enemies or two names for the same 
thing, or is the relation a more compli- 
cated one? All the main answers are 
fairly presented and searchingly criti- 
cized. 

Stuart Chase, in collaboration with 
Marian Tyler Chase, Roads to Agree- 
ment (Harper, New York, 250 pages, 
$3.50). Subtitled “Successful Methods 
in the Science of Human Relations,” this 
book discusses every tested procedure 
from Quaker meetings to the latest in 
labor-management dealings. 

Blanche Carrier, Free to Grow (Har- 
per, New York, 241 pages, $3). Theo- 
logically rather vague, but replete with 
practical techniques for using a group 
approach to religious goals. 

Philip S. Bernstein, What the Jews 
Believe (Farrar, Straus and Young, New 
York, 100 pages, $1.25). An expansion 
of Rabbi Bernstein’s article in Life. Sim- 
ple and pleasant in style. Makes clear 
the differences as well as the resem- 
blances between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Some Jewish scholars criticize 
the book as being inadequate to give a 








clear idea of Orthodox Judaism. 







Elton 
Trueblood’s ‘ 


new book 
clearly answering 
the challenge 


of Communism 


The Life We Prize 


@ This new Trueblood book is a 
bold, ringing proclamation of a way 
of life that can and must endure. 
Stalin has made clear what the Rus- 
sian way means for a world desperate 
for satisfactory and peaceful solu- 
tions. If we have a better way, do we 
know what it is? And can we tell the 
world? Here, for the averuge man, is 
an inspiring picture of the kind of 
life that is possible for the individual, 
for America and for the world. It is 
a book that every Trueblood “fan” 
must not miss. $2.50 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 


« ~ 

Please mention Presbyterian Life 
when writing for any of these books 
or when buying them in the book 
stores. Your every purchase counts 
in helping the advertiser appreciate 
the value of Presbyterian Life. 
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A beautiful gift 


book for teen-agers 


THE 
LIFE OF 
JESUS 


by 
_> DONALD F. IRVIN 


With 17 full-color illustrations 
by the famous religious artist 


RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


Teen-agers will understand 
and take to their hearts this 
greatest story of all, told in 
simple, beautiful language. 
The life of Jesus in chrono- 
logical order with the dra- 
matic impact of novel form. 








$3.00 at your bookstore 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 


Philadelphia. Pa. 











RADIO AND TY 


Midnight Ministry: 


Hundreds of anonymous people phone a pastor who answers 


their questions — personal or factual — over the radio 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


NEW TYPE OF RADIO “I have a prob- 

lem” program is proving popular in 
the Southeast. Originated by a Presby- 
terian, Rev. Robert B. Giffen, several 
years ago while he was executive secre- 
tary of the Greater Miami Council of 
Churches, this slow-paced, late-at-night, 
telephone-answering type of program 
has been adopted by other ministers on 
at least five stations in Florida, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The idea came to Mr. Giffen late one 
night when he heard a radio disc jockey 
give an offhand answer to some problem 
a listener had sent in. “Why,” he 
thought, “is a disc jockey the only man 
awake in the middle of the night when 
people want to talk about their prob- 
lems and the health of their souls? Why 
isn’t there a minister they can talk to?” 
At his request, Miami station WIOD 
gave him a ten-minute spot after the 
midnight newscast to try out his “Pas- 
tor’s Study” broadcast idea. “If anyone 
wants to talk to the minister he is wel- 
come to call,” the anonymous pastor 
said, and gave the station’s phone num- 
ber. A recorded hymn was played. 
Before it was finished the phone rang, 
and it has been ringing ever since. Hun- 
dreds of people were anxious to talk to 
a minister and ask their questions— 
anonymously. 

The second week the program was 
lengthened to twenty-five minutes and 
shifted to the time just before midnight. 
Finally it grew to fifty-five minutes, six 
nights a week, with a number of Miami 
ministers sharing in the task. Public 
reaction was epitomized by one listener 
who called to say, “I'm glad you're 
going to be on at night. Can I thank 
anvbody2” When Robert Giffen became 
executive secretary of the Atlanta Chris- 
tian Council in 1950, he interested the 
powrful 50,000-watt Atlanta — station 
WSB in carrying a similar half-hour pro- 
gram three nights a week. 

“The Pastor's Study,” rather than a 
radio studio, is the actual point of origin 
of the program in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
John P. Hart, manager of WBIR, was 
so impressed with the Miami and 
Atlanta programs that he ran a special 
line from his station to the study in the 
Greystone Presbyterian Church of the 
Reverend James R. Smith. “What can I 
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do to make my mother treat me like a 
mother should?” asked a teen-ager. This 
is one of the hundreds of questions on 
human relationships phoned in since the 
program began last January, each 
Thursday from 10:00 to 10:30 P.M. 
There have been many questions on 
the Bible. Here is a sample. A woman 
phones, “You say there are several 
modes of baptism. Well now, let me 
read this Bible passage to you: “There is 
one body, and one Spirit, even as ye 





James R. Smith 


are called in one hope of your calling; 


one Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ Now 


the Scripture says there is but one bap- 
tism. What do you think that baptism 
is?” As only the broadcaster's side of 
the conversation is heard by the radio 
listeners, Mr. Smith repeats the question 
for their benefit and then answers, 
“Jesus said, ‘John baptized you with 


water, but I baptize you with fire and 


with the Holy Spirit.” Now which of 
these is the one baptism?” Woman: “I 
suppose one would have to say the Holy 
Spirit.” Mr. Smith repeats this comment 
for the benefit of his radio listeners and 


concludes his reply, “I think you are 


right, the one vital baptism is the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. All of the rituals 
we use in water baptism are outward 
signs of an inward work, they are not 
the work itself.” Woman: “Thank you 
and good night.” 

After four months on the air the 
James R. Smith program received a 


Hooper rating of 5.8, meaning that 
nearly 6% of all radios in the listening 
area were operating and were tuned to 
that particular program. This is re. 
garded by the station as a fine rating 
for a religious program. 

One surprise has been the interest 
shown by children. Wherever Mr. Smith 
goes in Knoxville, boys and girls tell him 
they listen and they often complain that 
the time is so short they cannot get their 
questions through to him. 

A most energetic question-answerer is 
Episcopal rector William Francis Burke, 
who conducts his “Pastor’s Study” pro- 
gram on WJMA, Orange, Virginia, five 
nights a week, 9:00 to 9:30 P.M. Like 
the others it is carried on time given free 
as a public service by the station and 
like the Knoxville program it is done 
directly from his own study. The man- 
ager of the station, Arthur C. Livick, Ir., 
calls it “our most successful and enlight- 
ening religious program.” 

Former chaplain Burke, describin 
his intimate, unrehearsed radio “show 
in the July 7 issue of “The Southem 
Churchman,” gives three reasons for its 
success. The first is simplicity in answer- 
ing questions. “One has to break down 
idea and word phrases into the basic 
language of the day,” he says. “Theo- 
logical language and pious Cliches are 
anathema. One is astonished by the lack 
of ordinary knowledge concerning the 
Bible, the Church, and the Christian 
life.” Second is honesty. Rector Burke 
does not pose as “a quiz kid or an 
ecclesiastical information bureau.” 
When he does not know the answer he 
asks his other listeners to help him and 
promises to give an answer another eve- 
ning. Thus hundreds of listeners come to 
feel themselves a part of the program. 

Finally, William Burke tries to avoid 
a spirit of controversy. Where he has a 
clear-cut conviction he presents it can- 
didly and humbly. On hot, debatable 
issues he presents both sides as fairly as 
possible and lets his listeners decide. 
Something of the confidence he has 
inspired in many of them may be indi- 
cated by the comment of a man who 
stopped him on the street to say, “Mr. 
Burke, the program last night ‘was $0 
soothing, so comforting, that I dropped 
off to sleep before you finished and I 
had a most peaceful sleep the whole 
night.” 
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A CHURCH CENSUS 


DOESN'T JUST HAPPEN 


By ROBERT A. ALLEN 


honestly didn’t pick Kilburn Pres- 
byterian for my church; it picked 


” 


me. 
The speaker was a vivacious young 


named Ruth Wright of East 
Orange, New Jersey. Ruth was study- 
ing for her classes at Montclair State 
Teacher's C ollege one Sunday afternoon 
when her doorbell rang. Her hair had 
been wrapped turban-like in a towel 
after a shi ampoo, and she was comtort- 
ably attired in slacks and blouse. Open- 
ing the door she recognized her caller 
as a young man she had seen around 


lady 


the ne ighborhood. 
“I'm Bob Cronin,” 
helping the folks at 
terian church over the Avenue 
make a_ religious Would 
care to answer a few questions?” 


“and Tm 
Kilburn Presby- 


he said, 


on 
survey. you 
Ruth 
agreed. 

Bob discovered that she was a Prot- 
estant, that her family was newly moved 
to the neigiborhood and had not vel 
selected a church. Underscoring her on 
his work sheet as an excellent prospect 
for Kilburn, Bob invited her to drop 
around for services the following Sun- 
day and departed. 

After comple ting the calls assigned 
him, Bob took his work sheet to the dis- 
trict ci ipk Lin. 

The district captain took the work 
sheet and clipped it with those of the 
other workers his district. From all 
of these he selected the names of pros- 
pective new members. These he turned 
in to the chairman of the survey, indi- 
cating that Ruth Wright was interested. 
This information was passed on to me 
as minister of the church. Within a week 
we had visited the Wrights. 


Ruth found a friendly reception at 
Kilburn, and decided to become part of 
the church. She wrote to her former 
church, and at the next communion 
service was part of a group of twenty- 
who united with Kilburn Presby- 
terian Church. 

Ruth’s story has been repeated, with 
variations, seventy-one times since the 
church began taking a census of the 
community. Some of the new members 
were people who had no church and 
joined by profession of faith. Others 
were members of churches in other com- 
munities who hadn’t picked up the 


one 
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church habit in their new neighborhood. 
A few were relatives of present members 
who “just hadn’t got around to it.” The 
census went out and found them. 

A census doesn’t just happen. It re- 
quires a lot of planning before a door- 
bell is rung or a question asked. At Kil- 
burn it was the Board of Deacons who 
carried the ball. Under the direction of 
the minister they divided the com- 
munity, which includes parts of Newark 
and East Orange, New Jersey, into eight 
districts. A Deacon was assigned to each 
district as a captain. Workers were re- 
cruited, maps drawn, work sheets pre- 
pared, territories assigned. On a Sunday 
afternoon last spring the workers met, 
160 strong, and alter instructions and 
prayer went to the work of taking the 
census, 


Most census takers were surprised 
pleasantly at their dfriendly reception 
from the people of the community. Most 
of the workers had 
strange homes before, 
fessed a little nervousness in the begin 
ning. This was replaced by confidence 
as thev went 

“Why, I even found myself enjoving 
it,” declared Mrs. W. E. Honsinger, 
president of the Kilburn Missionary So 
ciety, who worked block of two- 
familv homes. Others reported that they 
were invited in for and one con- 
genial householder that the 
census taker come in and watch televi- 
sion while explaining the purpose of his 
visit. Most workers reported that their 
greatest difficulty was in getting away 
from people wanted to talk too 
long. Only two persons flatly refused to 


never canvassed 


and most con 


lone. 


tea, 
insisted 


who 


answer questions. 

Most census takers soon discovered 
that some discreet questions about the 
status of an immediate neighbor could 
shorten the wor! reducing the num- 
ber of calls. shared the 
worker canvassing 
350- : unily public 
Apprise dd of the 
a census taker, 


hy 
Few, however, 
experience of the 
Bradley Court, a 
housing unit in Newark. 


fact that her caller was 


one householder showed an immediate | 


interest. 

“Step right in, young man,” she ex- 
claimed, “I think I can save vou a good 
many steps. Just get your notebook out 
and start writing.” Whereupon this co- 
operative interviewee proceeded to reel 
off not only the names and religious 
affiliation of the twenty families in her 
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76,123 


Families 








“I dream’d in a dream, I saw a city invincible to attacks of the whole 


of the rest of the earth . . . Nothing was greater there than the quality 
of robust love—it led the rest . . .” Like Walt Whitman, let us dream 
of a city where all 476,123 families subscribing to Presbyterian Life would 
establish their homes. It’s a dream city only because these readers 
are scattered across the face of the earth. But what a city it is. More than 
three thousand churches minister to these people and their families. Sunday is 
a day of worship and rest, with every church more than crowded. 
God is honored. Human dignity is valued. Human relationships 
are Christian: there is brotherhood, charity, and “the quality of robust love.” 
Out into all the earth go men and money to spread the Gospel. These 
people know their Church and love it, because they are devoted. informed 
Christians. This city is growing. Each new day records more new churches 
enrolled in the Every Home Plan, more churches renewing 
their participation—begun a year ago. 
Each church enrolled helps insure the growth and influence of this city. 
If your church has not yet enrolled, 
or if this is the time for your church to begin a second year with Presbyterian Life, 


then this is the time to cast a vote for your city and its future. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


3070 Presbyterian Churches are in the Every Home Plan. To date, all churches 
scheduled to do so have renewed for a second. year. If you want to know about this 
one-dollar-per-resident-contributing-family plan, which has made Presbyterian Life 
the most widelv-circulated of all Protestant magazines, write The Promotion Depart- 
ment, Presbyterian Life, 321 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


A Church Census 


(Continucd) 


own building, but did as much for the 
two neighboring buildings as well. Half 
an hour later our census taker emerged 
from the apartment, his notebook and 
brain crammed with information not 
only about the church connections, but 
the lives and fortunes of sixty faiilies 
as well. A few calls for verification 
proved his informant to be as accurate 
as she was prodigal wiih her facts. 

Newark was no model community for 
a religious census. Its homes comprise 
a wide range on the economic spectrum. 
Then too, the fact that the community 
is, like most Eastern metropolitan cities, 
predominantly non-Protestant brought 
problems. It meant that a large portion 
of our work would be unproductive. 
This in turn meant that total coverage 
was necessary to discover all Protes- 
tants. One census taker made fiftv calls 
before he found a single Protestant fam- 
ily. It is testimony to the persistence and 
energy of Kilburn’s workers thai they 
covered over fifteen thousand hommes, 
totalling about fifty thousand residents. 
Of these, 1000 were already members of 
Kilburn. Several thousand others be- 
longed to other Protestant churches, but 
the great majority were Roman Catho- 
lic. 








The benefits of the census? We at the 
_chureh now have a yrosnect list far too 
| great for us to handle. and have asked 
| the deacons to heln follow through with 
| visits auc calls. Mr. John Flockhart, 
chairman of the trustees, seeing the need 
for greater physical facilities, has ap- 
pointed committecs to investigate ex- 
pansion of the church in the immediate 
future. Services on Sunday morning find 
the congregation over:!owing the seating 
capacity. Organizations are planning for 
renovating the kite’ven, the Sunday 
school, and the face of the churc). There 
is a new spirit of evangelism and in- 
| creasing evidence of zrowth. 





CREDITS 


Coven: Frank P. Clark 

Pac" 5: (bottom, left) Jack Hoffman 
Paces 10-14: Frank P. Clark 

Pac: 13: RNS 

Pace 16: RNS 

Pace 18: RNS 

Pace 19: RNS 

PaGE 22: C. F. Weekly 

Pace 25: (left) Howard Greeter 
Paces 26-30: Acme Newspictures 
Pace 31: Wide World 

Paces 34-35: Friendship Press 
Pace 36: Thompsons 

Pace 39: Drawing by Ethel Griffith 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN.... 





JOHNNY'S 
APPLE TREE 





By MRS. W. H. BOLLER 


OHNNY thought it was wonderful to 

have an apple tree all his own—the 
tree that Daddy had bought and planted 
for him the day he was born. Now it 
bore big red apples that Johnny could 
pick and eat whenever he wanted. He 
could take an apple with his lunch to 
school; he could eat them when he was 
playing. He could have all he wanted— 
they were his very own. 

One day when the apples were hang- 
ing ripe his mother asked, “Would you 
like me to bake an apple pie for dinner 
with some of your apples?” 

Johnny had to think for a minute 
before answering. “No, I guess not. It’s 
my special tree, so they're my anples, 
and if you make a pie, everyone'll get 
some. That wouldn’t be fair.” 

“Very well, Johnny. Ill get some 
apples from Daddy’s tree for the pie. 
But then—since it’s Daddy’s tree—you'll 
have to eat one of your own apples for 
dessert.” 

Johnny was disappointed at this, for 
he loved apple pie. 

Going out to look at his tree, Johnny 
all at once began to feel a little tired of 
raw apples. He almost wished he had let 
Mother make the pie from his tree—he’d 
have had one or two pieces, anyway, 
for dessert. 

As he stood there under his tree his 
friend Bobby came along the road. “Hi, 


Johnny,” he called, “how about an 
] > 

appler 
“No, they're mine,” Johnny said. 


“And I’m going to keep them.” 


Serremsper 15, 1951 


Bobby laughed. “You can’t keep ap- 
ples forever,” he said, and then went 
on, not even stopping to play. 

Johnny kicked a stone out of the way, 
feeling angry at Bobby. He should have 
staved to play a while—it was none of 
his business if Johnny wanted to keep 
the apples. If it was Johnny’s tree, 
didn’t he have the right to do any- 
thing he wanted with the fruit that 
grew on it? 

After a few days, Johnny had his fill 
of apples fresh from the tree. One by 
one they fell and lay on the ground 
under the tree. They rotted. The birds 
came to eat some, but Johnny chased 
them away whenever he could. Nobody 
and nothing were going to have his 
apples. 

But still the apples rotted. Johnny 
couldn't stop that no matter what he 
did. And Bobby didn’t come to play 
anv more. 

At last Johnny decided to try some- 
thing else. 

First, he gathered up the apples on 
the ground beneath the tree, leaving a 
few tor the birds. He took some to his 
daddy's pigs, who were glad to get 
them. But the best ones he took to his 
mother in the kitchen. 

“Will you please make a pie with 
these, Mother?” he asked. “I'm going 
to ask Bobby and Anne and all the 
others to come to an apple party. Then 
if there are any left, I'm going to take 
them down to Granny Mason.” 

“That sounds like a very good plan,” 
Mother said, “I'll be glad to make the 
pie.” 
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WHICH 3 OF THESE GREAT BOOKS SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by Deems Taylor 


Contains summaries of 90 operas, a diction- 
ary of 7000 musical terms, 
8500 musicians. 


Over 900 pages. 


plete source book for music lovers. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really 


in Life 


charts, 


comprehensive 


*“‘demonstration rooms 
etc. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By Cecil Woodbam-S mith 


We think of Miss Nightingale as a simple 
nurse, yet she was actually an iron-willed 
woman who forced world revolution in nurs- 
ing. As exciting as a novel. 


Pub. ed., 


APRIL SNOW 
By Lillian Budd 


A young mother courageously struggles to 
raise her children to be kind, 
loving—withont the help of her cruel and 
Slisher’s edition, $3.00. 


selfish husband! P 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-.pL, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
selectio nd bill me on!y $1.89 (plus delivery) ‘or all 
three. Also enrol! me as a member of the Family Read- 
ing Club and send me. each month, a review of the 
Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
hotifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection, or alternate book offered—at the special mem- 
bers’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
dling). There are no membership dues or fees. and I 
may accept as few as four selections or alternates dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. As a member. I wil! 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No 
City 


Age, if 
Under 21 


Canada: 


eO £ BPR caseorscosstser Et 


105 Bond St.. Toronto 2 
miy in the U . and Canada 
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CER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


ITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


[) Thorndike-Barnhart 


nm 


Desk Dictionary 


Creative Home 
Decorating 


Florence Nightingale 


] April Snow 
] The Country Wife 


] The Maestro 


Look Younger, 
Live Longer 


All About House 
Plants 


An Island Summer 


] Music Lovers’ En- 


cyclopedia 


biographies of 
A com- 


book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, accurate 
Magazine. 


Recently featured 

Publisher's ed., 

CREATIVE — DECORATING 
By The Rockows 

Complete step-by-step methods for working 

real wonders in your home. 

tions, 41 full-color 


$2.75. 


500 illustra- 


$4.50. 


intelligent and 
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AN ISLAND SUMMER 
By Walter Magnes Teller 


OF THESE FINE 
LIBRARY VOLUMES 


Value up to $14.45 
for only 


MEMBER 


The warm and entertaining story of the ‘Tel- 
ler family's escape from the twentieth cen- 
tury to the nature and the simple life of 
M2rtha’s Vineyard. Publisher's ed., $3.00. 


ALL ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS 


By Montague Free 


Now you can make your living room an in- 
door garden! This guide tells you what to 
grow and sow to grow it. Contains 27 full- 


color illustrations. 


Publisher's ed., $3.50. 


LOOK YOUNGER, LIVE LONGER 


By Gayelord Hauser 
Here, at last, 
amazing plan for lifelong youth, 
and health through proper diet. 


in one volume is Mr. Hauser’s 
strength 
An excit- 


ing book for everyone. Publisher's ed., $3.00. 


THE MAESTRO 
By Howard Taubman 


A fascinating biography of Arturo Toscanini 


—as boy, man, musician and 


conduccor. 


Written by one who has studied the Maes- 
tro for 20 years! Publisher's edition, $5.00. 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 
By Dorothy Van Doren 


The true story of a family that lives in the 


city, when 


it visits the country for four 


months a year. A witty story with a chuckle 
on every page. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


are: sunt 


wile 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusua: offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjovable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of vour family cen read—books 
to be read with pleasure, and retained in 
your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every month 
—you may accept as few as four each 
year to retain your membership. All se- 
lections are new, complete, well-printed 
and well-bound. And your books will be 
delivered to your door by the postman— 
Teady to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, 


Free ''Bonus'’ Books 


89 


7 WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFERE 


The Family ——. Club geen 5 
() 


Book free 
take 


*‘Bonus” 
selections 


r each 


you These 


four ¢ 


meet the high Club standards of excele 


lence, interest. superior writing 


wholesome subject matter—and you ¢ 
build up a fine home library this way 
no extra expense. The purchase of bos 


s 


from the Club for only $1.89 each—iMe| 


stead of the publishers’ regular 


prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% 


25% of your book dollars. And when 
value of the Bonus Books is figured 
you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Mone 

Tf you believe in a book club whic 

appeal to the finest instincts of 
member of your family. let us introd 

you to the Family Reading Club 

while you can get vour choice of 
THREE of the wonderful books deseril 

here—two as vour FREE Memb 


Gift. and one as your first Club select 


--a total value as high as $14.45 for a 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the 6 
pon today. However. as this unusual 6 
may be withdrawn at any time, we 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


NEW YORK 
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